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Role Conception and Career 
Aspiration: A Study of 
Identity in Nursing* 


RONALD G. CORWIN 


bie investigation explores the possibility that career aspirations 
in nursing are related to nurses’ conceptions of the nursing role. 
The general working hypothesis is that career aspirations are in- 
fluenced by (a) the type of role conception held, (b) the certainty 
with which the role conception is held, and (c) role frustration; and 
that each is experienced differently by nurses with different types of 
training and in different stages of their careers. 

Each type of role conception engenders specific career expecta- 
tions or goals. A professional conception of the nursing role, for 
example, leads to a definition of career “success” different from a 
personal-servant type of role conception. So, in establishing career 
goals, the type of role conception also affects motivation. The funda- 
mental influence of goals on motivation is stressed by Burke, who 
warns that the normal view of life as a procedure which progresses 
from a beginning overlooks the relationship of life to an end. Such 
a focus on life goals places personality transfiguration and motiva- 
tion clearly in the context of self-fulfillment, in which life may be 
represented as a quest for self-fulfillment directed by concepts, 
ideals, and imagination.” 
 * This study is supported by U.S. Public Health Service Grant GN-4647, Marvin 
J. Taves, principal investigator. I am indebted to Professor Taves for his thoughtful 
criticisms and considerate assistance during the final revisions of this paper. I am also 
indebted to Professor Roy G. Francis for directing my thinking about some of the ideas 
suggested. 

*Kenneth Burke, The Rhetoric of Motives (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 


1955). In this connection, Talcott Parsons concludes that behavioral differences 
between occupations ean be accounted for by standard expectations in the occupation 
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Certainty with which the role conception is held is positively as- 
sociated with self assurance. Uncertainty may create dissatisfaction 
with the present role and so motivate persons to strive for less am- 
biguous situations. Persons not sure of their roles may aspire to 
more definitely defined jobs. 

Perceived frustration of role conception has to do with the per- 
son’s assessment of success in achieving role expectations. The dis- 
crepancy between ideal goals and perceived achievement (i.e., frus- 
tration of role conception) constitutes the dynamic aspect of career 
aspiration. Frustration of career expectations at times leads to re- 
adjustment of career goals, while at other times it increases the in- 
tensity of current aspiration. 

A brief sketch of the historical trends in nursing will clarify the 
basic types of role conceptions proposed. 


The Historical Emergence of Role Conceptions in Nursing 


The recent history of nursing is characterized by institutional 
changes and conflicts that are part of broader social trends.” Nurs- 
ing was traditionally conceived as a “calling.” This conception con- 
stitutes a complex mixture of both personal devotion to patients and 
the routine drudgery of caring for the sick. Recent efforts to discard 
the “dirty” work of nursing, the drudgery, are represented by pro- 





which pattern a standard set of motives held in common. In this sense the occupational 
expectations channel rather than create the basic motives. See Talcott Parsons, “The 
Motivation of Economic Activities,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, 6:187-200 (May, 1940). It is also relevant to note Hughes’s suggestion that 
the significance of role is that it provides the individual with some consistent con- 
ception of himself in relation to other people; the person identifies himself with 
others partially in terms of the historic meaning of his office. The personal sense 
of mission may conflict with the discipline required in the office as it is defined and 
controlled by ones fellows. See Everett C. Hughes, “Institutional Office and the Per- 
son,” American Journal of Sociology, 43:404-9 (Nov., 1937). 

"The fact that nurses have been traditionally subordinate to doctors in a rigid 
authoritarian style of organization, and that they have been attracted from lower 
status segments of society and trained in hospitals under a philosophy which regards 
students as cheap labor are all factors affecting the nurse’s ambitions and loyalties. See 
Anna J. Haines on the history of nursing in The Encyclopedia of Social Science, 
11:405-11; Mary M. Roberts, American Nursing: History and Interpretation (New 
York, 1954); George Deveraux and Florence R. Weiner, ‘The Occupational Status 
of Nursing,” American Sociological Review, 15:260 ff (1950); Lyle Saunders, “The 
Changing Roie of Nurses,” American Journal of Nursing, 54:1094-98 (Sept., 1954); 
Daniel S. Schechter. “Changes in Relationships,’ Nursing Outlook, April, 1954. pp. 
192-93; Julian Tantum, “Changing Roles of Professional Personnel in the Field of 
Medical Care,’’ Nursing Outlook, Dec., 1953, pp. 694-96; Esther L. Brown, Nursing 
for the Future (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948). 
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fessionalization, or what Hughes terms an occupation’s drive for 
status. But the professionalizing process has been a secular influ- 
ence. The humanitarian and religious institutions which dominated 
traditional nursing and produced the patient-centered ethos, are be- 
ing replaced by those educational, medical, and political institutions 
which give nursing its professional character. Thus, some of the 
attention and energy formerly obligated to the patient is spent on 
the maze of technical duties and educational and professional activi- 
ties, such as the operation of technical apparatus, reading, writing, 
committee work, and conventions.° 

More recently, nursing has been bureaucratized. That is, the oc- 
cupation has become part of a large-scale administrative routine 
regulated by central offices. The nurse is increasingly dependent on 
lay hospital and state authorities for jobs and promotions as the oc- 
cupation has become increasingly subordinate to hospital and state 
administrative officers. This results in a new source of allegiance 
and evaluation for the nurse: the administration, which not only 
establishes routine and hours, but also hires, evaluates, and provides 
independent sources for rewarding work through promotion and 
tenure. The hospital nurse has, in fact, become a hospital employee 
whose career and identity are inseparable from her office in the 
hospital bureaucracy. Consequently, one of the basic conflicts in 
nursing today is a product of the fact that while nurses are supposed 
to want patient contact, they are rewarded for skills, such as the 
maintenance of charts and records and ordering, which do not in- 
volve patient contact.* 

"Nevertheless, it is probably safe to assume that the professional role is not a 
fundamental part of the identity of most nurses. It is conjectured that the drive for 
status is spearheaded by schools of nursing, especially collegiate schools, supported 
by the National League for Nursing, while the rank-and-file of nursing personnel tend 
to be passive followers. 

‘For this reason there is some doubt whether all nurses really want intimate 
patient contact, although most nurses claim they do. Significant is Reissman’s observa- 
tion that nurses ignore opportunities to spend time with their patients, while 
at the same time they claim that lack of this opportunity is one of the basic disad- 
vantages of nursing. While patient contact is still one of the official values of nursing, 
many nurses probably do not privately subscribe to it and feel no guilt about their 
tendency to ignore it. See Leonard Reissman and John H. Rohrer, Change and Dilem- 
ma in the Nursing Profession (New York: Putnam, 1957), p. 52. Literature relevant 
to the professionalization and bureaucratization processes includes: Marshall E. Dim- 
mock, “Bureaucracy Self-Examined,” Public Administration Review, 55:197-—207 
(Summer, 1944); H. H. Freidsam, “Bureaucrats as Heroes,’ Social Forces, 32: 


269-74 (Mar., 1954); Frances A. Anderson, ‘Nurses Use Timeclocks and Like 
Them,” American Journal of Nursing, 51:454-55 (Apr., 1951); T. H. Marshall, “The 
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And the story is even more complex than this. The bureaucratic 
and professional roles not only detract devotion from the patient; 
these two roles pose logical and physical contradictions between 
themselves as well. The nurse’s bureaucratic role requires a task 
orientation, loyalty to the hospital, subordination to its routine, 
hours, and regulations, and incorporation into its system, which is 
designed to increase efficiency; but her professional role seems to 
require a service orientation, loyalty to national associations, and a 
degree of professional autonomy and authority.’ It is in this pattern 
of institutional change and role conflict that the nurse operates. 

Thus, three conflicting conceptions of nursing can be identified: 
(1) The bureaucratic role conception refers to the administrative 
rules and regulations which describe the nurse’s job in a specific hos- 
pital; it suggests primary loyalty to the hospital administration. (2) 
The professional role conception refers to the occupational princi- 
ples which transcend the location of a specific hospital. (3) The 
service role conception refers to nursing conceived as a sentimental 
calling and suggests primary devotion to the patient as a person.® 

If it is assumed that nursing is patterned around these conflict- 
ing role conceptions, it is apparent that the nurse is potentially con- 
fronted with normative dilemmas which are inherent in the occupa- 
tion. For example, hospital regulations may contradict the “best” 
professional practices, or daily pressures of the work routine may 
detract from the nurse’s time with her patients. But the normative 
pattern also provides latitude for choice among these role concep- 
tions in case of conflict. Since nurses must adopt some aspects of 
all three roles—some devotion to patients, some loyalty to the hos- 





Recent History of Professionalism in Relation to Social Structure and Social Policy,” 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 5:325-40 (August, 1939). 

"The conflict between bureaucratic and professional styles of organization is sug- 
gested by Roy G. Francis and Robert C. Stone in Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956), Ch. I. See also F. Stuart Chapin, 
Contemporary American Institutions (New York: Harper, 1935), pp. 311-16. 

*Habenstein and Christ also arrived at three nursing types which they call “pro- 
fessionalizer,”’ ‘‘traditionalizer,”” and ‘‘utilizer.’ See Robert A. Habenstein and Edwin 
A. Christ, Professionalizer, Traditionalizer, and Utilizer (Columbia, Mo.: University 
of Missouri Press, 1955). While there are some parallels between the above concepts 
and those used in the present report, there are several basic differences as well. For 
example, while service role conception is historically older than the other role con- 
ceptions, it need not imply a reactonary “home guard” orientation as stressed in 
the “traditionalizer” type. Also, while the “utilizer” suggests an undedicated view 
of the job, the bureaucratic role conception implies considerable dedication to the 
work, as defined from the viewpoint of administration. 
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pital administration, and some dedication to the professional prin- 
ciples are obviously necessary—the basic question concerns the rela- 
tive stress which the nurse places on each conception. Since the 
range of loyalties that individuals can express is probably limited, 
one role conception will often dominate the job orientation. But 
compromises will often be necessary. For example, the professional 
standards may be compromised in order to display loyalty to the 
hospital or devotion to the patient. These tactics for operating in 
the occupation are at least partially a personal matter. 

The above theoretical model poses two questions: (1) What are 
the consequences of each type of role conception considered inde- 
pendently, and to what extent is each role conception upheld by 
particular groups? (2) How do individuals implement their role 
conceptions and with what consequences? The first question can be 
answered only by abstracting each role conception separately from 
the individuals upholding it; separate analysis is made for each 
type of role conception. The second question requires analysis of 
manifold role conceptions held by individuals. Only the first ques- 
tion will be explored in this paper. The investigation will focus on 
(a) the formation of role conceptions and (b) their relationship to 
mobility aspirations. 


Methodology 


One hundred and sixty-nine staff nurses and sixty-seven junior 
and senior student nurses, all with diploma or degree training, were 
randomly selected in an upper midwestern metropolitan area from 
seven hospitals and four schools of nursing chosen to represent 
variations in size and affiliation. Respondents answered question- 
naires consisting primarily of three Likert-type scales containing six 
to eight items constructed to provide indices of bureaucratic, pro- 
fessional, and service role conceptions.’ 

Role certainty is the proportion of item responses answered at the 
extremes (i.e., stcongly agree and strongly disagree). All responses 


"Items on each scale were stated in the form of hypothetical situations relevant 
to nursing and selected on the basis of their relevance to the concepts: bureaucratic, 
professional, and humanitarian. Items representing loyalty to the hospital bureaucracy 
include such characteristics as punctuality and strict rule-following. The professional 
scale includes items pertaining to a commitment to knowledge as a basis of the profes- 
sion and the ability to use judgment and power to make suggestions about nursing 
care and procedures, while the service scale includes items about the desire to do “bed- 
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at the extremes would indicate the highest possible certainty in role 
conceptions. Role frustration is the numerical difference between a 
respondent's statement of what should be the case and her percep- 
tion of what is actually the case for each statement in the scale. The 
arithmetic sum of differences between these weighted responses con- 
stitutes the respondent's total role frustration score for each scale. 

Comparisons between separate samples of students and graduate 
nurses suggest evidence of change in role conceptions during the 
career and will be so interpreted. However, the reader is cautioned 
that where such comparisons are made the data referred to are 
cross-sectional, not diachronic. 


Formation of Role Conception 


Because they are the context for the novice’s first prolonged 
and, at least partially, systematic view of the occupation, training 
schools are probably instrumental in the production and maintenance 
of the conflicting role conceptions which often characterize an occu- 
pation. Two nursing programs will be considered, the diploma and 
the degree programs. The first is normally a three year vocational-ap- 
prentice program of on-the-job training in a hospital. The degree 
program is characteristically a four year professional curriculum 
directed by a school of nursing within a college or university. It 





side” nursing and to serve humanity. Respondents indicated the extent to which the 
situation should be the ideal for nursing by checking one of the alternative responses 
ranging from “‘strongly agree” to “strongly disagree.” The arithmetic sum of responses 
to items in each scale constitutes the total scale score for each of the role conceptions 
of each respondent. The items for each scale were analyzed for discriminatory power 
by computing critical ratios between upper and lower quartiles based on total scale 
scores. Only items reaching the 5 per cent level of significance were retained. Also, 
respondents were given the opportunity to criticize items for ambiguity and relevance, 
and a few items were deleted on the basis of their comments. 

Korber and others have objected to the use of hypothetical situations because they 
are often so abstract that they omit essential qualifying criteria upon which actual 
judgments are made in real life. See George W. Korber, “Role Conflict and Person- 
ality,” Letters to the Editor, American Journal of Sociology, 57:48—49 (July, 1959). 
However, this objection is directed precisely against the fundamental advantage of this 
method, which allows a simplification of actual complex situations and focuses on 
variables of interest to the investigator by eliminating random details from the situa- 
tion. That a nurse would (or would not) read articles in nursing journals rather 
than keep a diary on patients if she were to make that decision does provide evi- 
dence about her loyalty to patients, even though it allows no inference about whether 
she does or does not keep a diary. The statement is of interest because it is rele- 
vant to her value system, not because it predicts her actual behavior. 
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provides relatively less on-the-job work experience, but a greater 
variety of course offerings, including some liberal arts courses.* 

The significant sociological fact about these programs is that they 
are officially related to the hospital in different ways. The diploma 
program is in fact a hospital program controlled almost exclusively 
by hospital customs and personnel. On the other hand, while de- 
gree programs are affiliated with hospitals, they maintain some in- 
dependence from them by virtue of their collegiate affiliation. This 
arrangement provides the program with sufficient prestige and 
autonomy to advocate significant departures from the traditional 
definitions of nursing found in hospitals.° 


Hypothesis 1: Degree students may be expected to develop relatively 
less bureaucratic role conceptions than diploma students. 


The hypothesis is supported (Table 1); students trained in degree 
programs hold less bureaucratic role conceptions than diploma stu- 
dents. The degree program provides a relatively broad college-wide 
curriculum, including courses in liberal arts and other nonprofession- 
al courses. The faculty of the degree program is normally recruited 
from a greater variety of backgrounds and experience than the di- 
ploma faculty. This broad curriculum and faculty experience pro- 
vides degree students with a potentially broader perspective of alter- 
native methods and goals which may challenge the established ways. 


®Interpretations are made here on the basis of assumptions about characteristics of 
training programs which are subject to further research. Studies directly or indirectly 
pertaining to training programs include: Irwin Deutscher and Ann Montague, “Pro- 
fessional Education and Conflicting Value Systems: The Role of Religious Schools 
in the Educational Aspirations of Nursing Students,” Social Forces, 35: 2 (Decem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 126-131; Genevieve Rogge Meyer, ‘The Attitude of Student Nurses 
Toward Patient Contact and Their Images of Preferences for Four Nursing Special- 
ties,” Nursing Research, 7: (October, 1958); Everett C. Hughes, Helen McGill 
Hughes, and Irwin Deutscher, Twenty Thousand Nurses Tell Their Story (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1958), Ch. III; Thomas S. McParland, Formal Education in the 
Process of Professionalization: A Study of Student Nurses (Kansas City, Mo.: Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., 1957). 

* Several nursing administrators reported that degree personnel seem to have more 
creative ability and initiative than do diploma students although they are not as “‘de- 
pendable” in carrying out the daily hospital routine efficiently. A few noted more dis- 
satisfaction with the way things are among degree sudents who seemed more critical 
in their judgments of established nursing in hospital routine. One concluded: “We 
try to challenge the hospital supervisors occasionally to keep them on their toes . . . 
we try to get the girls somewhat critical of the established procedures. Perhaps this 
is something the diploma students don’t learn, i.e., to be especially critical—because 
they have contact with only one way of doing things, I mean they usually stay on in 
the same hospital.” 
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TABLE 1. MEAN BUREAUCRATIC ROLE CONCEPTIONS* OF STUDENT 
NURSES TRAINED IN DIPLOMA AND DEGREE NURSING PROGRAMS 











Diploma Degree 
a < CR 
N=48 N=19 
Bureaucratic 
role conception 
Mean 21.88 19.63 2.45T 
Variance 9.26 12.36 





* High mean indicates high role conception scale scores. 
+ Significant at .01. 


TABLE 2. MEAN CERTAINTY OF ROLE CONCEPTIONS* OF DIPLOMA 
AND DEGREE STUDENT NURSES 





Diploma Degree 








ee R 
N=48 N=19 " 
Role certainty 
Mean 13.29 7.05 3.18t 
Variance 7.29 4.16 





* High mean indicates high role certainty. 
{ Significant at .01. 


TABLE 3. MEAN ROLE FRUSTRATION* OF NURSES AND STUDENT 
NURSES IN DIPLOMA AND DEGREE PROGRAMS 





Diploma Personnel Degree Personnel CR 


Student Nurse Student Nurse Col. Col. Col. Col. 
N=48 N=147 N=19 N=22 1&2 3&4 1&3 2&4 














Bureaucratic 

frustration 

Mean Za 2.64 2.26 3.41 1.04 1.67¢ 0.15 3.76 
Variance 8.71 8.98 10.94 10.44 

Professional 

frustration 

Mean 4.85 4.99 4.05 7.64 0.24 2.49f 0.72 2.65 
Variance 11.08 15.42 19.05 27.80 

Service 

frustration 

Mean 298 231 $26 2387 -123 -<4.19 224 4322 


Variance 7.34 9.15 16.96 10.30 





* High mean indicates high role frustration. 
+ Significant at .05, one tail test. 
t Significant at .01, one tail test. 
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Consequently, they are likely to have less rigid conceptions of the 
“correct” role. 


Hypothesis 2: Degree students are less certain of their role concep- 
tions than diploma students. 


The hypothesis is supported (Table 2). 

Within the degree program, classroom teaching and on-the-job 
Supervision are normally conducted by different personnel. This 
often creates conflict of interest between the nursing school faculty 
and hospital staffs over the control of students’ programs of study 
and work experience; but the final authority over the student tends 
to reside with the nursing schools which attract the student's al- 
legiance because they control her destiny while a student. On the 
other hand, teaching and hospital positions within the diploma pro- 
gram are often staffed by the same personnel or at least persons with 
equivalent backgrounds and common loyalties to the hospital. Con- 
flicts of interest between school and hospital are less likely. Conse- 
quently, degree graduates are likely to experience a greater discrep- 
ancy between the ideal role learned in school and the conditions of 
full time hospital employment than are diploma graduates whose 
teachers’ role conceptions are presumably in greater harmony with 
hospital regulations. 


Hypothesis 3: Role conceptions among degree personnel are less 
adjusted to the existing hospital situation than those of diploma 
personnel. 


The hypothesis is supported (Table 3). First, bureaucratic and 
professional role frustrations show a greater increase after gradua- 
tion for degree personnel than for diploma personnel; but it is also 
significant that the service role frustration of degree nurses declines 
after graduation as their bureaucratic and professional frustrations 
increase. Second, degree graduate nurses tend to express greater role 
frustration than diploma graduate nurses, especially with respect to 
the professional role (compare columns 2 and 4). 


Role Conceptions and Career Aspirations 


In addition to communicating knowledge, the teaching role is an 
institutionally established way of molding personal values and mo- 
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tives. Thus, teachers in training programs probably have an im- 
portant influence on what students and graduates intend to become. 
The career aspirations of students and graduates, therefore, may be 
deduced in part from knowledge of their alma mater. 

Two types of career goals will be considered. On the one hand, 
persons may be oriented toward their institutional status (“‘cosmo- 
politans’’).*° The status is defined by abstract occupational institu- 
tions which transcend the particular locale but which shape impor- 
tant aspects of the job. On the other hand, persons may be oriented 
to their offices (‘‘locals”). The office reflects the job description of 
the specific association which employs them.”* “Head nurse’ and 


TABLE 4. MEAN ASPIRATIONS* OF DIPLOMA AND DEGREE 
STUDENTS AND GRADUATE NURSES 

















Student Nurses Nurses 
Diploma Degree Diploma __ Degree 
N=48 N=19 ™ N=147 N=22 sa 
Want to be: 
Head Nurse 
Mean ; Fa 4 1.37 5.40f 2.01 1.82 0.86 
Variance 91 1.05 .88 1.00 
Supervisor 
Mean 2.31 1.53 3.16 2.59 2:32 1.35 
Variance Be 94 54 81 
Teacher 
Mean 2.19 1.65 1.937 1.53 227 3.40 
Variance 1.00 92 1.36 1.01 





* High mean indicates high aspirations. 
t Significant at .05. 
t Significant at .01. 


“supervisor” are examples of nursing offices, while “teaching” in a 
school of nursing represents a career status which is potentially 


riented to abstract professional principles as well as a specific em- 
ploying association. 


Hypothesis 4: The more professionally oriented degree personnel 
express greater aspiration for the professional teaching status, while 


* Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: Locals and Cosmopolitans,’’ €-~‘.:l 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 387 ff. “9, 
Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their Work (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958), p. 15. 

“This distinction between status and office is suggested by Kingsley Davis in 
Human Society (New York: Macmillan, 1949) pp. 88-90. 
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the more bureaucratic diploma personnel express aspiration for head 
nurse and supervisory offices. 


The hypothesis is partially supported (Table 4). Ambitions of 
diploma students to be promoted within a hospital setting are signifi- 
cantly higher than those of degree students, and they remain higher 
after graduation, though not significantly so. Correspondingly, the 
teaching ambitions of degree graduates are higher than those of 
diploma graduates. Degree students, on the other nand, appear to 
have significantly lower teaching aspirations than do degree gradu- 
ates and also lower than diploma students. Although it should be 
kept in mind that the data are not of a diachronic nature, this may 
suggest that diploma personnel initially seek recognition from the 
hospital as well as from the profession but that they later lose some 
interest in professional status. On the other hand, degree personnel, 
though also increasingly interested in promotion, seek relatively 
greater recognition from the professicn than do diploma personnel. 


Association 


Strauss observes that categorization of others is accompanied by 
a judgment of their motives.’* Also, implicitly, personal acceptance 
of a classification compels the acceptance of the performance stand- 
ards and motives normally associated with that classification. There- 
fore, the type of role conception subscribed to may be expected to 
influence the person’s ambitions. 


Hypothesis 5: Professional role conception is positively related to 
aspiration to teach and negatively related to ambitions to be pro- 
moted, while the bureaucratic role conception is positively related to 
promotion ambition, and negatively related to teaching ambition. 


The hypothesis is partially supported (Table 5). Direct tests of 
linear correlation show a positive association between bureaucratic 
conceptions and promotional ambitions only among diploma nurses 
(whose loyalty to the hospital is relatively high). The negative 
association between the strength of their bureaucratic conception and 
ambitions to teach in a school of nursing is also consistent with the 
thesis. While there appears to be no association between professic1- 
al role conception and ambitions of diploma students and degree 


% Anselm, Strauss, Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity (Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1959), p. 48. 
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nurses, there is a negative association between professional concep- 
tion and promotion ambitions of degree students and diploma 
nurses, as expected. These are also the categories of personnel with 
lowest professional conceptions. Thus this association holds princi- 
pally among those holding relatively low professional conceptions. 

The certainty of role conception is also expected to influence as- 
piration. The person who does not maintain a role conception with 


TABLE 5. LINEAR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STRENGTHS OF BU- 

REAUCRATIC, PROFESSIONAL, AND SERVICE ROLE CONCEPTIONS 

OF STUDENT NURSES AND NURSES IN DIPLOMA AND DEGREE 

PROGRAMS AND THEIR ASPIRATIONS TO BE HEAD NURSE, SUPER- 
VISOR, AND TEACHER 

















Diploma Program Degree Program 
Student Nurses Nurses Student Nurses Nurses 
N=48 N=147 N=19 N=22 

HN §& TORN. & x i HN S T HN S§ _ 
Bureaucratic 
tole conception AS) 17 —.28¢ .17f 11 01 02 —4Gf —.38t 32 03 —.27¢ 
Professional 
role conception 00 Ol © 12 —.26F .00 —53+ —40¢ 06 12 26 .28 
Service 
role conception 35. Ot Of 3 10 02 40 —48 —4l¢ 35 © 07 





*HN, S, and T indicate desire to be Head Nurse, Supervisor, and Teacher, respectively. 

+Significant >.05. 
certainty must have doubts about his conduct, about himself. This 
confusion of identity may increase desire for change. As Strauss 
suggests, “Innovation rests upon ambiguous, confused, not wholly 
defined situations.”** Self-doubt causes a reassessment of this situa- 
tion and the self; it stimulates a search for new alternatives and 
revision of goals; it increases aspiration. 


Hypothesis 6: Role certainty is inversely associated with the pro- 
motion and teaching aspirations of nursing personnel. 


The hypothesis is partially supported; role certainty is inversely 
associated with promotion ambitions of students and nurses trained 
in each type of program, but in no case is it associated with ambi- 
tions to teach (Table 6). About 25 per cent of the variation 
(r=.66) in ambitions of degree students to be supervisors is ex- 
plained by role certainty; this group has the lowest mean certainty. 


* Tbid., p. 26. 
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Thus, role uncertainty increases with identification with the hospital 
rank, but it is not necessarily associated with status ambitions. 

It is suggested that visible positions of authority offer a relatively 
clear basis for identity and hence offer an escape from an ambiguous 
work situation. Hopoe of official recognition, implied by promo- 
tion, may compensate for an insecure and ambiguous present. 
TABLE 6. LINEAR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CERTAINTY OF ROLE 


CONCEPTIONS OF NURSING PERSONNEL AND THEIR ASPIRATIONS 
TO BE HEAD NURSE, SUPERVISOR, AND TEACHER 








Diploma Program Degree Program 
Student Nurses Nurses Student Nurses Nurses 
N=48 N=147 N=19 N=22 





HN S$ ..7T* BN. S. TAN _S...% BNSF 





Role certainty 11 —35¢ 03 —16¢ 04 OF —SIt —66F —23 .23 —40f .00 





*HN, S, and T indicate desire to be Head Nurse, Supervisor, and Teacher, respectively. 
+Significant>.05. 


TABLE 7. LINEAR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DEGREE OF ROLE 

FRUSTRATION AND THE ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENT NURSES AND 

NURSES IN DIPLOMA AND DEGREE PROGRAMS TO BE HEAD 
NURSE, SUPERVISOR, AND TEACHER 














Diploma Program Degree Program 
Student Nurses Nurses Student Nurses Nurses 
N=48 N=147 N=19 N=22 
BN S. }F HN S$ TF HN §& T HN S&S yy 
Bureaucratic 
frustration 00 32 —42¢ 04 03 13 —31 20 07 16 10 8 A?t 
Professional 
frustration 15.03 4 O48 03 —.23¢ —18 —28 86 —16 30 O01 
Service 
frustration —15 11 03 .07 CF Lt 07 —.21 17 as dt 17 





*HN, S, and T indicate desire to be Head Nurse, Supervisor, and Teacher, respectively. 
+Significant>.05. 


Hypothesis 7: Frustration of role conception is associated with am- 
bitions. 


The hypothesis is partially supported (Table 7). Among diploma 
and degree personnel, both bureaucratic and professional role frus- 
trations are positively associated with the ambitions of degree per- 
sonnel not only to teach but, in the case of nurses, to be supervisor 
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as well. Diploma students’ bureaucratic role frustration is also posi- 
tively associated with their promotion ambitions, although the teach- 
ing ambitions of both diploma students and nurses are negatively 
associated with bureaucratic and professional frustration. Therefore, 
while frustration of some roles is inversely associated with certain 
types of ambition, it is also positively related to other types of ambi- 
tion. Specifically, professional frustration leads diploma nurses away 
from teaching while it directs degree students into teaching, account- 
ing for over 65 per cent of the variation. Diploma personnel seem 
to believe that if professional role conceptions are not fulfilled in 
the hospital, they will not be fulfilled in teaching either (perhaps 
because they think of diploma teaching programs). On the other 
hand, degree students who have high professional conceptions per- 
ceive teaching as a realistic alternative career to hospital nursing. 

To summarize, degree personnel have relatively low bureaucratic 
role conceptions and increasingly subscribe to professional role con- 
ceptions after graduation; at the same time diploma personnel aspire 
for official rank while degree personnel identify themselves with 
teaching status. There is some evidence that professional role con- 
ception is inversely associated with ambitions for promotion and 
bureaucratic role conceptions are inversely associated with teaching 
ambitions. 


Summary of Findings and Conclusions 


Nursing is currently undergoing a transition in which the in- 
stitutions that have historically dominated the occupation at one time 
or another come into conflict. From this period of reorganization 
there have emerged not one but several nursing models requiring the 
display of various types of loyalties, some of them mutually incom- 
patible. Particularly among degree nurses, professional self-concep- 
tions are increasingly threatened by requirements of the bureau- 
cratic role. Consequently, degree students and nurses develop rela- 
tively low identification with the hospital while maintaining a rela- 
tively high professional identity which is frustrated in the hospital 
setting, occasionally leading them to seek careers outside the hospi- 
tal, particularly in teaching. 

Diploma and degree training programs stand in different rela- 
tionships to their parent institutions and associations. To the extent 


poe 
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that diploma programs are subordinate to the hospital administra- 
tion they instill in students a relatively high identification with the 
hospital, but the more autonomous degree program encourages less 
identification with the hospital and more with the profession. Con- 
sequently, degree personnel learn a relatively high and unrealistic 
(though not necessarily naive) professional role conception which 
is maintained after graduation in spite of lack of opportunity to ful- 
fill it. The self-deprivation that students usually encounter at the 
outset of their careers is particularly high among degree nurses who 
express the greatest bureaucratic and professional role frustrations. 
To the extent that role frustration produces aspiration for something 
different, nursing schools are in a position to instill ambitions in 
graduates by preaching standards currently out of harmony with 
practice. 

Implicit in “role conception” is a career program including career 
goals; while implicit in the concept of identity is identification with 
“something,” with some standard or goal. Thus, knowledge of a 
person’s internalized role conception provides some understand- 
ing of his career aspirations. Some self-conceptions require identi- 
fication with the standards of a specific association, while others 
require rejection of it and commitment to abstract principles that 
transcend that local establishment. 

However, there is no simple correspondence between role con- 
ception and ambition. The same role conception held by different 
personnel affects ambitions in contrasting ways. Furthermore, the 
highest correlations are not found consistently in one type of role 
conception. On the other hand, the highest correlations are con- 
sistently found within the degree program. The apparently incon- 
sistent effects of role conception can be explained when the type of 
training program in which the conception was learned is known. 
That is, the nature of the association is influenced by the type of 
training program in which personnel have originally learned about 
nursing. Therefore knowledge of the training program is as im- 
portant in predicting aspiration as knowledge of role conception. In 
the training program the student learns more than role conceptions; 
she learns to integrate role conceptions into a total identity. A role 
conception has different meanings to persons with different identi- 
ties. This suggests that the predictive power of role theory can be 
considerably increased if role conception is interpreted within the 
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context of the person’s total experience. Cognizance of the dynamic 
interplay between the role conception and a total identity is theoreti- 
cally fundamental. 


Theoretical Implications 


Knowledge of the structure of an organization is obviously re- 
quired before one can operate in it. But this requires only external 
conformity to its norms, not their personal acceptance. To that ex- 
tent personality (conceived as internalized norms) cannot necessarily 
be derived from a knowledge of the social structure."* Nevertheless, 
it is commonly assumed that personality types do derive from the 
nature of a social structure. Merton’s thesis concerning the “‘bureau- 
cratic personality” is a contemporary example of conclusions derived 
by assuming that people do in fact become like the organization with 
which they are associated, that loyalty to bureaucratic rules and red 
tape is rigidly internalized and produces motivation to succeed as a 
bureaucrat." While Merton’s analysis is stimulating, it may require 
some modification. It was found in this study that while bureau- 
cratic role conception is associated with the ambitions of diploma 
and degree students and nurses, its influence is largely negative. For 
example, the bureaucratic role conception of diploma student nurses 
leads them out of the hospital into teaching, while it negates degree 
students’ aspirations for hospital promotions. It is only diploma 
nurses who conform to the thesis that a bureaucratic role conception 
increases identification with the hospital promotion system. Thus, 
while most personnel express some loyalty to the huspital, only the 
diploma nurses trained in hospital programs may be said to have a 
“bureaucratic personality” consisting of both expressed loyalty to 
the hospital and motivation to succeed in it. Persons trained in 
programs not subordinate to the hospital accept and maintain other 
loyalties and self-conceptions, and thereby become different kinds of 
persons. 

“Bureaucratic personality” is not a necessary consequence of mem- 
bership in a bureaucratic association, because an association is a 
composite of institutions any one of which may serve as a primary 
source of identity. It appears to be within the discretion of the in- 


“Cf, Bert Kaplan, “Personality and Social Structure,” in Review of Sociology: 
Analysis of a Decade, Joseph B. Gittler, ed. (New York: Wiley, 1957). 
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dividual to accept or reject an identity provided by his bureaucratic 
role. But this choice is at least partially patterned by training ex- 
perience. It is concluded that it is not the fact of membership in an 
association which accounts for its effect on personality but rather 
the relationship to the association while being socialized into it that 
is important in its effect on identity. While persons trained in and 
by the association internalize its bureaucratic norms, those not so 
trained do not. 

The variables examined in this paper also have wider relevance 
to a general statement of motivation. The ideals implicit in role 
conception provide the career directives of those who accept them. 
Role certainty affects self-assurance; lack of self-assurance may moti- 
vate people to seek out the security provided by less ambiguous al- 
ternatives such as are attached to official rank derived from holding 
an office. 

But also, the frustration of role conception, to the extent that it 
restricts self-fulfillment, may produce career aspirations. Aspiration 
may be a method of resolving the dilemma arising when the ideal is 
not validated in existing practice. In fact, the invalidation of the 
ideal seems to account for much of the impetus behind social con- 
duct. For example, the discrepancy between predicted and actual 
achievement is a persistent source of attention given by small group 
researchers interested in aspiration.** And the utility of the concept 
“reference group” seem to be that it serves to dramatize the dis- 
tinction between the actual and the ideal standards of conduct. 

Here also is the relevance of the frequently noted importance of 
age and tradition on the conservatism and stabilization of motiva- 
tion.” Age is both a measure of performance potential and of ac- 
tual experience. Both achievement and resignation to reality increase 


% Merton, “The Bureaucratic Personality,” Social Theory and Social Structure. 
For a parallel assessment from a different focus, see Francis and Stone, op. cit., Chs. I 
and XI. 

**For example, James Bayton, “Interrelation between Levels of Aspiration, Per- 
formance, and Estimates of Past Performance,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
33:1-21 (July, 1943). See also Rosalind Gould, “Some Sociological Determinants 
of Goal Strivings,” Journal of Social Psychology, 12:461-73 (1941). Also, Ira 
Steisel and Bertram Cohen, “The Effects of Two Degrees of Failure on the Level 
of Aspiration and Performance,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46:82 
(1941). Also Rosalind Gould and Helen Block Lewis, ““An Experimental Investigation 
of Changes in the Meaning of Levels of Aspiration,” Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 27:422-38 (1940). 

™ See, for example, R. H. Guest, “Work Careers and Aspirations of Automobile 
Workers,” American Sociological Review, 19:155-63 (April, 1954). See also, Leonard 
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with age; both tend to reduce the difference between the ideal and 
the real. As the ideal declines, or becomes realized, the desire to 
strive for something different from what exists diminishes. Applied 
to the societal level, this suggests that as norms become widely 
shared, crystallized and validated in practice, motivation for change 
in that society will decline. Then, tradition supplies a rationaliza- 
tion for reality and the impetus for resignation to the present. It is 
proposed that the desire for alternatives is inversely associated with 
the ability to discriminate between the ideal and the actual. 

Fantasy and illusion are integral aspects of human action, which 
is partially the fulfillment of prior conceptions. The person’s state- 
ment of the discrepancy between illusion and perceived reality is in 
fact a statement of his desire for change. And this is also precisely 
what mobility aspiration seems to be. However, while self-depriva- 
tion is a discrepancy between self-concept and perceived opportunity 
to validate it, suggesting a desire for change of identity, mobility 
aspiration implies a desire for change in social position. To the ex- 
tent that position, role conception, and identity are associated, the 
relationship between role frustration and mobility aspiration will 
be apparent. 

The variables examined in this paper (role conception, role cer- 
tainty, and role frustration) all represent tangible means through 
which a person establishes and validates an identity. It is proposed 
that levels of aspiration reflect a particular kind of motiv-tion re- 
sulting from the attempt to establish and validate identi, (the 
ideal) in face of ambiguous, conflicting, and frustrating circum- 
stances (the actual). Aspiration may be viewed as a means of 
persuading others of the validity of an identity when there is reason 
for doubt because of its ambiguity or frustration. In this sense, as- 
piration is the “rhetoric” of the career, a means of persuasion. Since 
the person may be an audience to himself, in some cases aspiration 
is an announcement of the attempt to ‘‘find” or test out one’s iden- 
tity; in other cases it is a way of proving to others what one already 
knows. 


University of Minnesota 





Reissman, “Levels of Aspiration and Social Class,” American Sociological Review, 
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Primary Group Influence on 


Vocational Choice* 


EUGENE HAAS, MARVIN TAVES, and DAVID SHAW 


T HE IMPACT of the primary group on its members has long been 
of interest to sociologists. The self develops, and language, roles, 
and attitudes are learned to a large extent in a primary group con- 
text. Race and ethnic prejudice, political orientation, and religious 
belief and practice seem also to be molded by primary relations.’ It 
should be anticipated that vocational choice, also, would be in- 
fluenced by a person’s primary group membership. 

There have been a number of attempts to delineate the time 
sequence and phases of the choice process involved in making a voca- 
tional selection.” These studies have not, however, attempted to 
specify the impact of different sources of potential influence on voca- 
tional selection. Perhaps the studies of “occupational inheritance” 
come closest to an analysis of the role of a primary group in the 


* The study here reported is part of a larger project made possible by a grant 
provided by the U.S. Public Health Service. Marvin J. Taves was principal investigator. 
Hartlen Boche and Jean Anderson Pool assisted in the early phases of the research. 
This is a revision of a paper presented at the meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, August, 1959. 

+ The editors of the Quarterly note with regret that after acceptance of this 
article for publication, David Shaw, formerly of Duke University, was killed in an 
automobile accident on August 31, 1960. 

* Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Scribner, 1909), especially 
pp. 23-28. Reviews of studies of primary groups appear in E. A. Shils, “The Study of 
the Primary Group,” in Daniel Lerner and Harold Lasswell, The Policy Sciences 
(Stanford University Press, 1951), pp. 44-69; and in Michael Olmsted, The Small 
Group (New York: Random House, 1959). 

* Eli Ginzberg et al., Occupational Choice (Columbia University Press, 1951), 
especially pp. 18-25; Ann Roe, The Psychology of Occupations (New York: Wiley, 
1956), especially pp. 251-73. 
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choice process.* The apparent relevance of the attitudes of parents 
and close friends for the selection of a vocation by the adolescent 
would seem to warrant systematic investigation. 

In every society there are a number of widely known vocations. 
Nursing is one such vocation in our society. As with many occupa- 
tions there may be a great deal of misinformation and some mis- 
conceptions about what the vocation entails. Nevertheless, most 
adolescents and adults in the United States do have some general 
image, however vague, of the occupation. Each person learns that 
nursing has certain general characteristics—e.g., the activities in- 
volved, training required for entrance, income potential. In addition, 
the image includes an evaluation of the attributes which are pur- 
portedly characteristic of the occupation. Thus, the image of the pro- 
fession held by a particular person might be more or less favorable, 
depending on the content of that image. For the female adolescent 
in our society, the image of the nursing profession may have crucial 
import for her vocational choice. If the image held is a strongly 
negative one, the occupation will probably be rejected without being 
given serious consideration. On the other hand, if the image held in- 
cludes many desirable attributes, nursing will at least be in competi- 
tion in the choice process with other similarly evaluated occupations. 
At that point, other factors—e.g., economic conditions, intensity of 
aspiration, perceived competence of self—come into play in the final 
selection process. 

There are undoubtedly several sources from which the adolescent 
girl derives her image of nursing. Two potentially important sources 
are primary groups—the family and friendship groups. Given our 
knowledge about the impact of primary groups on an individual, it 
would be anticipated that an adolescent girl’s image of nursing is to 
a marked extent shaped by the views of that field held by members 
of her family and close friends. If such primary group members have 
a negative image of nursing, the expectation would be that the 
adolescent girl would come to adopt a negative image also. In her 
extensive interaction with family and friends, the girl comes to in- 
corporate a view of nursing similar to theirs. This image, in turn, 
becomes an important determining factor when the girl is consider- 


* Natalie Rogoff, “Recent Trends in Urban Occupational Mobility,” in Reinhard 
Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1953), pp. 442-54. 
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ing which vocation is best for her. In this way, the girl's choice of a 
vocation will be, at least in part, a reflection of the attitudes toward 
nursing held by members of her primary groups. Empirical tests of 
these propositions are presented below. 


Sample, Methodology, and Techniques 


Two samples of twelfth-grade girls were selected from forty- 
seven high schools scattered throughout an upper midwestern state. 
The samples were selected so as to insure representativeness on com- 
munity size, school size, ethnicity, religious affiliation, and occupa- 
tional predominance in the community—e.g., mining, farming, 
manufacturing. One sample was composed of girls who had selected 
nursing as their vocation and had taken definite steps to prepare for 
it (N = 390)—e.g., made application to a school of nursing. The 
other sample (N — 403) was randomly selected from all those 
girls from the same schools who had clearly chosen some vocation 
other than nursing. The samples are called “nursing prospects” and 
“nonprospects” respectively. 

A member of the research team administered the schedules to 
sample members and also to all other twelfth-grade students present 
on a day previously agreed upon. The schedule included a data card 
and an “image-of-nursing scale.” At a separate meeting, each mem- 
ber of the nursing prospects and of the nonprospects sample was re- 
quested to take home, and return when completed, a copy of the 
“image-of-nursing scale” for her mother, her father, and a sibling. 

The favorableness of a person’s image of nursing was measured 
through the use of a scale of twenty-one items developed specifically 
for the study. A Likert-type scale, it was composed of both positive 
and negative statements about different aspects of the nursing pro- 
fessions—e.g., the prestige of the vocation, its financial rewards, and 
the pleasantness of the work tasks. The response to each item was 
expressed on a five-point scale ranging from ‘‘strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree.” For purposes of analysis, the scale was divided 
into two subscales, one containing twelve objective items and the 
other containing nine subjective items. The ite~ . in the objective 
subscale deal with matters which could presum. ty be checked for 
accuracy with relative ease—e.g., the cost of a nursing education, the 
extent to which the nurse must carry out orders given her by other 
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persons. The subjective sub-scale deals with less tangible aspects of 
nursing about which there are few clear-cut criteria for judgment. 
One’s position on the subjective subscale is presumably a function of 
one’s contact with other people and their opinions, rather than 
knowledge of an objective set of conditions. The prestige of the 
profession and its value as an important service to humanity are 
examples of such subjective elements. 

The two samples of girls were used as the basis for building the 
scale described above. It was assumed on a priori grounds that the 
girls who had selected nursing as their own future vocation would 
have, on the whole, a more favorable view of the nursing profession 
than would girls who had selected some other occupation in prefer- 
ence to nursing. The schedule as administered contained thirty-six 
tentative scale items. Twenty-one of the items successfully discrim- 
inated (at the .05 level of significance) between the nursing pros- 
pects and the non-prospects and were, therefore, accepted as part of 
the total scale. A ‘“‘double-cross” validity check affirmed the ability 
of the scale score as a whole to discriminate between the two 
“known groups.” 


Findings 


In keeping with the general formulation discussed previously, 
it was hypothesized that parents of students who are nursing pros- 
pects have a more favorable image of nursing than do parents of 
nonprospects. 

Table 1 reveals significant differences in scale scores between the 
two groups of mothers. The mothers of prospects see nursing in a 
more favorable light than do the mothers of nonprospects. The dif- 
ferences appear on both the objective and the subjective subscale. 

As was the case with the mothers, significantly more favorable 
views of nursing are held by fathers whose daughters had chosen 
nursing as their occupation than by fathers of daughters who had 
chosen other vocations (see Table 2). 

This finding may be taken as indirect evidence in support of the 
influence hypothesis—that the image of a vocation held by a parent 
will be reflected in the daughter’s occupation choice. Since daughters 
who are entering nursing have parents who have a more favorable 
attitude toward nursing than is the case for nonprospects, the infer- 
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ence is that the parents’ attitude preceded in time the choice of 
vocation by the daughter. The parents, being older, are seen as 
having developed their image of nursing previous to the beginning 
of the choice process of the daughter. In that event, the parental 
images are seen as having served an important causal role in the 
daughter's selection. 

An alternative hypothesis could be considered—that the view of 


TABLE 1. SCALE SCORES IN IMAGE-OF-NURSING 
SCALE FOR MOTHERS OF NURSING PROSPECTS 
AND THOSE OF NONPROSPECTS 














Mothers of a 
Prospects — Nonprospects Sig nificance of 
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Objecti b 
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TABLE 2. SCALE SCORES ON IMAGE-OF-NURSING 
SCALES FOR FATHERS OF NURSING PROSPECTS 
AND THOSE OF NONPROSPECTS 
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Objective subscale score on en — 
Subjective subscale score 24.65 23.54 CR=5.00, P<.001 





the vocation held by the parents was changed after the daughter’s 
choice of occupation. It may be that a parent will learn of a child’s 
decision and along with it the child will explain all the reasons why 
it is considered a wise decision. If the parent accepts the choice made 
by the child, he will also accept many of the reasons given in sup- 
port of that choice. Also, once having concurred in the child’s choice, 
the parent can be expected to develop a vested interest in defending 
the chosen vocation. Thus, the parental attitude may change and 
become more favorable toward nursing after it becomes the daugh- 
ter’s chosen vocation. 
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While this “after the fact’ change of image on the part of the 
parents is a possibility for some cases, it appears unlikely that it is 
the predominant or majority pattern. Since the parents of teen-age 
children have had an extended period of time in which to develop a 
stable or fixed image of an occupation and since nursing is a widely 
known profession it seems reasonable to anticipate that the parental 
image of nursing would serve to mould the daughter's conception of 
the occupation. Several studies indicate that when a new member 
enters an established group, he tends to adopt the attitudes and be- 
haviors of the older group members if he desires acceptance by the 
group.‘ Our data and these studies combined suggest that the pre- 
dominant influence in the formation of an occupational image is 


TABLE 3. SCALE SCORES ON IMAGE-OF-NURSING 


SCALE FOR SIBLINGS OF NURSING PROSPECTS 
AND THOSE OF NONPROSPECTS 














Siblings of ref 
~ Prospects Nonprospects Significance of _ 
(N=164) (N=158) Difference, X,--X, 
7s x x 
Objective subscale score 2642 25.34 CR=2.68, P<.01 
Subjective subscale score 25.60 24.77 CR=2.05, P<..05 





in the direction parent-to-child. A longitudinal study is necessary for 
direct confirmation or rejection of these alternative hypotheses. 

Each of the prospects and nonprospects was instructed to have the 
schedule completed by the sister or brother with whom each had the 
“closest or most friendly” relation. The only stipulation was that the 
sibling had to be at least fourteen years old. As indicated in Table 
3, the two groups of siblings differed significantly in their views of 
nursing, the siblings of prospects expressing the more favorable view. 

The relation between the image of nursing held by the siblings 
and the vocational choice of their sisters in the two samples is com- 
plicated by the variation in age within the two sibling groups. The 
siblings range in age from 14 to 45 while the prospects and non- 


* Cf. Theodore M. Newcomb, “Attitude Development as a Function of Reference 
Groups: The Bennington Study,’ and Ferenc Merci, “Group Leadership and Institu- 
tionalization,” In Swanson, Newcomb, and Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social 
Psychology (New York: Holt, 1952); Samuel A. Stauffer et al., The American Soldier 
(Princeton University Press, 1949), 2:244; Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 48-133. 
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prospects are with only a few exceptions 17 years old. Thus, the 
young siblings (those below 17 years of age) most likely developed 
their image of nursing after their older sisters in the samples had 
done so. The possibility of the younger siblings influencing the 
image of nursing of the prospects and nonprospects, therefore, 
appears slight. However, the majority (61 per cent) of the siblings 
responding were one or more years older than the girls in the 
samples and were, therefore, in a position to influence the image of 
nursing which the prospects and nonprospects were developing. Since 
the siblings of prospects do differ from the siblings of nonprospects 
in their view of nursing and since the majority of both sibling 
groups are older than the twelfth-grade girls, the likelihood is that 
influence was present. Again, a longitudinal research design could 


TABLE 4. SCALE SCORES ON IMAGE-OF-NURSING 
SCALE FOR FRIENDS OF NURSING PROSPECTS 
AND THOSE OF NONPROSPECTS 














Friends of ~ 
Prospects Nonprospects Significance of_ 
(N=697) (N=712) Difference, X,—X: 
_ x x 
Objective subscale score n36 =o CR=5.30, P<.001 


Subjective subscale score 25.92 25.37 CR=2.74, P<.01 





provide compelling evidence that the influence actually flowed from 
older sibling to younger sister. 

Each prospect and each nonprospect named the two persons in her 
high school class whom she considered to be her best friends. The 
members of both samples were, of course, girls but they were in- 
structed to name their two best friends regardless of sex; and con- 
sequently a number of those named were boys. The prospects listed 
697 persons as friends while the nonprospects named 712 persons. In 
some cases a student was named as a friend by more than one per- 
son. In such an event the scale score for that student was added into 
the over-all computation as many times as the individual was listed 
as a friend. 

The friends of prospects have a significantly more favorable view 
of nursing than do the friends of nonprospects (see Table 4). It is 
to be noted that those persons chosen as friends would themselves 
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evaluations of nursing. Their knowledge of the occupation then may 
have been almost exclusively based on a subjective view of the oc- 
cupation, i.e., on “social reality” as reflected in the opinions of 
significant others. In any case, we have no evidence in our data to 
indicate that the subjective-objective distinction is a fruitful one 
when dealing with occupational images. Both aspects of the image 
appear to operate in primary group influence. 

When considered in toto the findings indicate that the interper- 
sonal milieu of the prospective nursing student is quite different 
from that of the nonprospect. The twelfth-grade girl does not make 
her vocational choice in a social vacuum but is influenced or rein- 
forced in her views by the occupational ithages held by persons with 
whom she has repeated contacts. 


Ohio State University 
University of Minnesota 











A Note on Indices and 


Assumptions 


ROBERT P. SYLVESTER 


T HE TASK of this short essay is to discuss the role of assumptions 
in the construction of sociological indices. The attempt is made 
to clarify the formal nature of certain assumptions and the inter- 
pretative nature of certain other assumptions. If this distinction were 
fully explicated there would be less chance for ambiguous inter- 
pretation of the job the index is capable of doing. This becomes 
crucial, I think, when the relationship between the formal computa- 
tional machinery of the index and empirical matters of social fact is 
left undiscussed in a study devoted predominantly to methodological 
problems. In order to show this distinction in uses of assumptions 
we shall analyze an example from the literature of index formation. 

In his illuminating article in Social Forces, Wendell Bell sets as 
his task the explication of the probability logic of the Shevky- 
Williams index of isolation devised for the measurement of ecolog- 
ical segregation. Bell says of this index, “the chief advantage of the 
probability model for the measurement of ecological segregation is 
that it provides a context for the direct interpretation of scores at all 
points along the continuum from ‘no segregation’ to ‘complete 
segregation.’’’* This explanation of the logic of the Shevky-Wil- 
liams index will serve as the basis for our remarks. 

The present inquiry is not designed to challenge the utility of this 
particular index. Nothing could be more certain than the fact that by 
use of the index statistical computations can be made, certain scores 
can be deduced, and these scores can be interpreted as the context 


* Wendell Bell, ““A Probability Model for the Measurement of Ecological Segrega- 
tion,” Social Forces, Vol. 32, No. 4, May, 1954, pp. 357-364. 
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commands. So far the index is successful, and I presume that no one 
would want to deny this. Whether the index can at the same time 
deal fruitfully with “social facts” is a question which would require 
an empirical context to decide. We are not debating this issue at the 
present time although we grant that there probably are a number of 
important questions of empirical import which need to be raised 
before an adequate understanding of the utility of the index is pos- 
sible. It is pertinent to point out, however, that this index has proved 
valuable as a tool for the analysis of ecological segregation. Its use 
in social area analysis is well known.’ 

What is under discussion is the role that assumptions play when 
they are required to generate a context for interpreting deduced 
scores. We shall deal with formal assumptions, interpretative 
assumptions, the context defined by interpretative assumptions, and 
some comments offered in defense of the context outlined in Bell’s 
paper. The reason this index is chosen for analysis is that it illus- 
trates well the distinction between uses of assumptions without ex- 
plicitly showing that distinction. 

The textual statement of the index, including the assumptions we 
are probing, reads as follows: 
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where: a; = number of individuals of group 1 in the ith census 
tract. 

the total number of individuals in the ith tract. 

the number of census tracts. 


b, 
k 


A= a; = the total population in the city. 


hae 


eng § 


*Eshref Shevky, and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis: Theory, Illustrative 
Application, and Computation Procedures: Stanford Sociological Series, No. 1 (Stan- 
ford University Press, 1955). For an interesting discussion of some empirical problems 
arising from possible uses of the index in question as developed in Social Arae 
Analysis, see the following exchange: Amos H. Hawley and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
“Social Area Analysis: A Critical Analysis,” Land Economics, November, 1957, pp. 
337-45; Charles M. Tiebout, “Hawley and Duncan on Social Area Analysis: A Com- 
ment,” Land Economics, May, 1958, pp. 182-84. 
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k 
B = >) b, = the total number of group 1 in the city. 


i=1 


It is evident that I.I. is the quotient of two measures. The numerator 
is an approximation to the probability P that the next person a ran- 
dom individual from group 1 will meet is also from group 1. (““Meet- 
ing” is defined as interaction involving face to face contact). The 
denominator is an approximation to the hypothetical probability P, 
that the next person a random individual from group 1 will meet is 
also from group 1 assuming group 1 is homogeneously mixed in all 
the census tracts of the city. II. = P*P,*. 

Two assumptions are necessary to make this interpretation: (1) 
that meetings occur only between persons of the same census tract, 
and (2) that every person in the tract has an equal chance of meeting 
every other person in the tract. Since it has been well documented 
that deviations from random interaction tend to favor greater in- 
group interaction, assumption 2 allows the interpretation of P* as the 
minimum probable interaction among members of the same group. 
Thus, the actual interaction within the group would in general exceed 
this minimum value. While assumption 1 is only more or less valid 
in the real situation, it is necessary if the probable within-group inter- 
action due to differential concentration by census tracts is to be mea- 
sured.® 


The assumptions are stated with clarity. The first assumption is 
not qualified except to note that it is empirically invalid. The as- 
sumption must be made if the index is to be constructed. The second 
assumption, however, is discussed. The clarifying remarks offered 
tell us that we must interpret P* quite specifically since documented 
studies tend to negate the assumption.‘ 

It is unnecessary to go to any length to demonstrate that assump- 
tion 2 is contrary to observed fact. Let us emphasize that in inter- 
preting the computations which yield P* the logic of the index is 


* Bell, op. cit., 357-58. Bell makes two modifications of the index, but both are 
based upon the index as originally developed and hence, ‘depend upon” the assump- 
tions in question. 

‘Empirical evidence refutes the assumption of nondifferential interaction within 
the tract. No one, therefore, could possibly argue that there were empirical grounds 
rendering the assumption probable. To do so would be to argue thus: “Every person 
in the tract has an equal chance of meeting every other person in the tract because 
documented studies show that in a mixed population every person in the tract does not 
have an equal chance of meeting every other person in the tract.’’ This is a patent 
absurdity; it is a contradiction. 
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such that P* must be interpreted in the light of the assumption’s 
contrary-to-factness. We therefore underscore the fact that assump- 
tion 2 and empirical evidence relevant to social conditions stipulated 
by the assumption are contradictory and if we cite the evidence as the 
ground for the assumption, that very “evidence” would shred the 
assumption. So the assumption must be stipulated and cannot be 
treated as though it were a hypothesis. Thus there is excellent reason 
why P* should be interpreted as “the minimum probable interaction 
among members of the same group.” 

Since empirical evidence negates assumption 2, if it be treated 
as an hypothesis rather than as a stipulation, what is said textually 
about assumption 1 applies equally to it. Both assumptions are “only 
more or less valid in the real situation” but both are assumed in 
order to measure the probable within-group interaction despite their 
empirical improbability. Bell puts it forth quite vigorously when he 
asserts that these assumptions are “necessary” if the within-group 
interaction ‘‘due to differential concentration by census tracts is to be 
measured.” 

In what sense are such assumptions “necessary”? Our inquiry 
hopes to clarify this issue. Initially, it is clear that such assumptions 
are not necessary in any formal sense. This paper argues that there 
are any number of assumptions of the sort that Bell uses which could 
be substituted for his original pair. We shall see that no matter what 
set of assumptions of this sort are posited, the index, when “fed” 
census tract data, will yield the very same numerical product. The 
product, furthermore, may still be interpreted to show ecological 
isolation no matter which set of (consistent) assumptions is used. 
This is possible because the assumptions of the sort we are now 
probing have nothing to do formally with the construction of the 
index or with the deducing of the scores by use of the index.° 

Insofar as the index and its formal construction are concerned, 
the initial stipulations asserted were of an operational variety. We 
were told what a;, b;, k, A, and B were to signify. Given that in- 
formation the index has (formal) meaning. We know the variables 
and what data are required to deduce a score. When we bring the 





5 The issue might be reduced to showing how a distinction between necessary 
(interpretative) assumptions and sufficient (interpretative) assumptions might clarify 
matters. The two assumptions posited by Bell are sufficient. They are sufficient for 
interpreting the scores once they have been deduced. They are not necessary since 
there are other sets of assumptions which are sufficient to do the very same job. 
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index to census tract data, a certain score can be deduced. The opera- 
tions are made admirably clear. No assumptions of the sort we have 
been recently concerned with are yet relevant. There is an assump- 
tion made, however, and it is “necessary” formally. It is the assump- 
tion that census tract data can be statistically analyzed. Put another 
way the assumption is that census tract data are the data to be 
structured statistically by the use of this symbolic model. We assume: 


A Census tract data are the empirical data statistically struc- 
tured by the use of this index 


As for the type of assumptions we had been initially discussing, 
let us now notice the role they play. They are designed, of course, to 
instruct us as to an interpretation of the scores, once the scores have 
been deduced. As Bell has pointed out, the given assumptions 
structure a continuum along which scores are read, ranked, and 
interpreted intelligibly. Therefore, in this explanation cf the Shevky- 
Williams index, not only is the formal aspect of the index outlined 
but also the context for interpretation. 

We may conclude, then, that assumptions of this type, inter- 
pretative assumptions, must be posited if we hope to find more than 
a mere numerical product deduced. Although interpretative assump- 
tions are not “necessary’’ in a strictly formal sense they are ‘‘neces- 
sary’ if one wishes the scores to be enlightening. A context must be 
made available. Such is the role of this type of assumption, it struc- 
tures an interpretative context. 

It may be interesting to note that the particular context structured 
by the two assumptions under scrutiny could as readily have been 
defined by a different set of assumptions (stipulations). Suppose, 
for example, we substitute the following two assumptions for the 
pair that appears in the text of Bell’s paper: 


Al (1) The census tract maintains its total population and 
group ratios at all times 
(2) Every person in the city has an equal chance of meeting 
every other person in the city 


An inspection of the two sets of assumptions shows that, although 
they stipulate the same context for interpretation of scores, they 
identify different behavior patterns of human beings in society. Com- 
pare Al with the original pair of assumptions, O. 
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O (1) Meetings occur only between persons of the same 
census tract 
(2) Every person in the tract has an equal chance of meet- 
ing every other person in the tract 


Empirical evidence no more favors Al than it did O. Pick either 
set of assumptions, then, they are both contrary-to-fact, either will 
define the same context for interpreting the scores deduced by use of 
the index. This makes it clear that it is the context which is “neces- 
sary” (with which we “must” be provided) and not a particular set 
of assumptions. Any other pair of assumptions which define the 
context would do as well as the two we have been noticing. There 
may be an infinite number of combinations of assumptions which 
could structure this context.® 

There is another sense of “necessary” which might be discrim- 
inated. It may be, and usually is, the case that in devising an index 
for use in analyzing social facts (as in devising a formal language 
or model of any type for specific application) one has in mind an 
interpretative context. One thus posits the specific ideal conditions 
which serve as an a priori concept (model) for the actual formal 
construction. So, in giving meaning to the variables, in this case to aj, 
b;, k, A, and B, and in allotting the weightings to those variables, 
a certain ideal type was hypothesized prior to and in terms of 
which the weightings and meanings represent more than mere fiat 
on the part of the devisers of the index. Since the original assump- 
tions, O, are not “necessary” formally nor are they “necessary” in 
the sense that, in their role as interpretative assumptions, they alone 
are capable of defining a context for the interpretation of the scores, 
perhaps they were “necessary” in this sense. It may be true then, 
that assumptions O were “psychologically” necessary. However, it is 
doubtful that one would wish to include such in an explication of 
the logic of index construction. 

*In the case of this particular index, one might even show that even this context 
is not “necessary,” even if a context is “necessary.” There might be an alter- 
nate context which could serve as meaningfully. Consider another set of assumptions 
and the context they command: 

(1) No meetings occur between members of the same tract 
(2) Subject to the qualifications of assumption 1, every person in the city has 
an equal chance of meeting every other person in the city 
How helpful this context could be, I do not know, but it is not the issue. The assump- 


tions provide a context for interpretation and the index still deduces scores to be 
interpreted. 
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To summarize, we have attempted to point out that there are two 
possible methodological uses of assumptions which are operative in 
index construction which can be distinguished. For a complete and 
unambiguous explication of the logic of an index they ought to be 
kept separate. One use of assumptions is appropriate in identifying 
the formal conditions for the functioning of the index. Quite ob- 
viously, this is a purely formal consideration. After designating 
meanings (formally) for the variables, an assumption such as A 
illustrates this kind of assumption. 

The second use is that of interpretation. Unless there is also pro- 
vided this kind of assumption the indexical yield remains sterile and 
unenlightening. Without interpretative assumptions the index would 
be incapable of giving any insight into social situations and this, 
after all, is the ultimate purpose for the use of any symbolic devices 
in social research. 

These remarks point to an additional consideration. Unless these 
two different kinds of assumptions are distinguished and separated 
there is the real possibility that ambiguity and confusion may render 
less clear the logical grounds of the index. Some may be led to feel 
that the contrary-to-factness of the interpretative assumptions must 
be “‘explained.”” We have argued that if the distinction is shown 
clearly, all that one needs to do is to point out that the assumptions 
chosen define an ideal set of conditions by means of which “real” 
conditions, actual census tracts, can be comparatively ranked, studied, 
and analyzed. 

This is as much as indices of this sort can do: interpret empirical 
data in terms of a constructed ideal type. Whether or not this can 
then throw light upon certain social processes is, we have urged, an 
empirical problem of considerable weight, but one which is beyond 
the scope of the issue involved in this note. 


Baldwin-Wallace College 








Variations in Interaction Profiles 


and Group Size 


ROBERT L. HAMBLIN and L. KEITH MILLER 


A LTHOUGH it is more operational than analytical, group size has 
been investigated perhaps more than any other independent 
variable in group research. A large part of this research activity has 
been due, undoubtedly, to the ease with which group size can be 
manipulated, but much of it has been the result of rather interesting 
hypotheses which have been partially verified in various investiga- 
tions. For example, Hare concluded that achievement of group con- 
sensus is increasingly dependent upon the leader’s competence as 
group size increases [6]; Bales and Borgatta have noted the tend- 
ency for interaction to take on a more centralized pattern as groups 
get larger [3]; Bass and Norton found that leadership activity is 
less diffused throughout the group as size increases [4]; and Hemp- 
hill found that autocratic leadership is more readily accepted as 
group size increases [7]. 

Even though research in other areas may be more interesting 
theoretically, research in the area of group size has the important 
advantage of being replicable and cumulative. The investigation re- 
ported here was designed to contribute to this cumulative knowl- 
edge. However, it was not designed as a hypothesis-testing but as a 
hypothesis-finding investigation, to determine how and to what ex- 
tent interaction profiles are influenced by the size of the interacting 
group. 

For a decade, since Bales began publishing profiles on groups 
which had been observed through the use of interaction process 


* This research was supported by a grant from the Office of Naval Research, 
Contract No. 816 (11). Both authors are affiliated with the Social Science Institute and 
the Department of Sociology-Anthropology, Washington University. 
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analysis, it has been known that groups tend on the average to de- 
vote a certain proportion of their interaction to each of the inter- 
action process categories. However, it has also been known that 
groups vary in the proportion of interaction devoted to each of the 
categories—in other words, that there is considerable variation from 
the average profile. The question of interest here is, How and to 
what extent is this variation from the average profile a function of 
group size? Put a little differently, How and to what extent do the 
interaction profiles vary systematically as a result of variations in 
group size? Conceivably, the answer to such a question could con- 
tribute not only to the cumulative understanding of the effects of 
group size but also to the understanding of interaction processes 
generally. 


Method 


The data for this investigation were gleaned from the publica- 
tions of Bales and his associates over the past decade. Since Bales 


TABLE 1. SOURCES AND DESCRIPTION OF PROFILES 
Table or Chart Number of Size of 








Authors in Reference Profiles Group 
Bales and Borgatta [3] 3 5 3 

4 5 3 
Bales and Borgatta [3] 1 6 2-7 
Bales [2] 1 1 5 
Talland, G. [13] 2 2 7 
Slater [11] 6 2 5 
Strodtbeck [12] 1 4 12 
Roberts and Strodtbeck [10] 1 and 2 2 5 





has carefully standardized his categories, and since the observers who 
have used these categories in research have been trained to the point 
where interobserver reliability is very high for summary profiles 
such as are used here, it is feasible to compare the results of the 
various studies and thus raise questions not asked by the original 
investigators. 

A search of publications revealed twenty-seven profiles, each of 
which is a summary or ‘‘average”’ of the behavior of the individuals 
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in several groups. Each profile thus contains the average percentage 
of total acts initiated by group members in each of the twelve inter- 
action categories. Inasmuch as each of the profiles is based on the 
behavior of large numbers of individuals, they represent a rather 
stable picture of the proportions of interaction falling into each 
category for groups of the sizes included in this study. Table 1 lists 
the sources of the data and presents several salient features of the 
populations included in the investigations. 

As can be seen from Table 1, the twenty-seven profiles come from 
seven independent studies. They are from groups of college students, 
mock juries, bomber crews, and groups of psychiatric patients par- 
ticipating in group therapy. The sizes of the groups range from two 
to twelve. The distribution of the profiles over these sizes is rea- 
sonably uniform except for a missing block of group sizes eight to 
eleven inclusive. Thus, the sample is not perfect but it may be use- 
ful, at least, for exploratory purposes. 


Results 


As a first step in the investigation, correlation coefficients 
were calculated between thirteen variables—that is, the twelve inter- 
action categories and group size. The resulting matrix of intercor- 
relations appears in Table 2. The bottom row of coefficients is ob- 
viously of particular interest here in that they give the correlation 
between group size and each of the interaction categories. 

The data indicate that only four types of interaction are signifi- 
cantly associated with group size. Apparently as group size increases, 
the proportion of interaction devoted to giving agreements increases, 
as does the proportion of interaction devoted to giving orientations. 
On the other hand, the tendency to ask for evaluations and the 
tendency to show tension decrease as group size increases.’ The 
amount of variance in these categories explained by group size is 


* These findings do not correspond well to those of Bales and Borgatta [3]. Three 
types of interaction were “emphatically” related to group size: showing tension de- 
creased, as we found here, but showing tension release and giving suggestions in- 
creased. This discrepancy may reflect an inadequacy in our sample as its heterogeneity 
may have confounded the actual relationships between group size and the various inter- 
action variables. Thus, in future research appropriate controls are indicated as is an 
analysis where “‘significant’’ as well as “‘emphatic’’ relationships are isolated. It may be 
noted that the ofily real replication in the two studies—the decrease in tension—may 
be a result of the difficulty of scanning large groups for instances of tensions which are 
not overtly expressed. 
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moderate, ranging from around 10 to 26 per cent. Because of this 
and because only four of the twelve interaction categories show a 
significant association, it might be concluded that group size does not 
exert as much influence on interaction patterns as was expected. 

An estimate of the effect of group size made directly from zero- 
order correlations may, however, be misleading. An analysis re- 
stricted to zero-order correlations is appropriate in this case only if 
it can be assumed that the twelve interaction variables are orthog- 
onal—that is, if they do not combine or cluster into subsystems of 
functionally related variables. If the interaction variables do cluster, 
and it has often been assumed that they do, then it is appropriate to 


TABLE 2. CORRELATION MATRIX FOR THE INTERACTION 
CATEGORIES AND GROUP SIZE 





1 2 3 4 > 6 7 8 > 1 tt. 2 





1. Shows solidarity 

2. Shows tension release .76 

3. Agree 1 2D 

4. Gives suggestion oS at! ay 

5. Gives opinion —58 —.51 03 —.49 

6. Gives orientation -70—-€ 44 —70 © 

7. Asks for orientation 3100 33 —18 8.11 —47 OD 

8. Asks for opinion 36 00 O 28 17 —48 —.03 

9. Asks for suggestion A 72 08 83-65 —6 33 41 

10. Disagrees 76 62 26 75 —46 —.74 —19 .22. .75 

11. Shows tension 39 «52 —37) 13 —43 —26 50 —01 43 ~~ .22 

12. Shows antagonism 50 34-03 34 —30 —.39 «=©.03 31 G1 —sAT_—Ss«i24 
13. Group size —.23 —.20 44 —06 —25 4.A—.26 —41 —.24 —02 —52 —.08 





determine not the correlation of group size to each of the variables, 
but the correlation of group size to each of the subsystems of vari- 
ables. It is possible that group size exerts a stronger control over the 
variations of one or more of these subsystems, if they exist, than over 
the variations of the individual variables. 

Actually, determining whether or not the interaction variables 
cluster and whether or not these clusters in turn relate to group size, 
is readily accomplished. Locating clusters and determining the cor- 
relations between these clusters and a variable such as group size is, 
of course, a job for which factor analysis is perfectly suited. The cor- 
relation matrix in Table 2 was used in extracting four principal axis 
factors which were then rotated using oblimax, an analytic procedure 
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for rotating to oblique simple structure developed by Pinzka and 
Saunders [9]. The results are represented in Table 3.’ 

The first factor involves a subsystem of four variables: Gives 
orientations, Gives suggestions, Agrees, and Shows tension release. 
Since group size is uncorrelated (r = .13) with this subsystem, it 
will not be interpreted. Variations in the subsystem are evidently the 
result of uncontrolled variation in task or the characteristics of the 
samples.° 

Giving agreement, asking for orientation, and showing tension 
compose the subsystem loaded on the second factor in Table 3. In- 
asmuch as group size is correlated .62, it is evidently an important 
determinant. The critical questions are: What is the meaning of this 
subsystem of variables? and: Why should it relate to group size? 

Inasmuch as giving agreement and showing tension are highly 
loaded on this factor, one might be led to conclude that as group 
size increases, more agreement is required, even if agreement can 
be achieved only through the subjugation of the individual—hence 
the tension. This interpretation is consistent with Cooley’s observa- 
tion that to achieve a co-operative unity, special communicative and 
organizational devices have to be developed as group size increases. 
A device such as giving purely formal agreement may be necessary in 
larger groups, whereas tacit understanding may be all that is re- 
quired in smaller groups. Furthermore, Cooley realized that these 
devices result in a loss of spontaneity, of the free give-and-take of 
communication, and that this loss results in emotional costs to the 
individual. Thus, showing tension as group size increases is con- 
sistent; it involves little things like pulling on an ear, tapping the 


* The first draft of this paper was written on the basis of an orthogonal rotation. 
However, when an oblique rotation was later completed, we decided to use it on rather 
simple grounds. The results, at least those rclevant to group size (Factors II and III), 
were essentially the same. However, the oblique rotation improved simple structure; 
the low factor weights were lower and the high factor weights higher. In using the 
oblique rotation, the only change required in the text of the results section was a 
change in the factor weights cited there. 

*The results of this particular factor analysis may not be relevant to suggestions 
such as those made by Klein [8] and by Bales and his associates regarding the under- 
lying dimensions of the categories, inasmuch as these findings are relevant to differ- 
ences between individual profiles averaged over many groups whereas their sugges- 
tions were made in conjunction with interactional differences within groups of in- 
dividual profiles. Only those variables whose correlation with a factor is equal to or ex- 
ceeds .40 involve enough variance to be usefully interpreted. Consequently, those less 
than .40 are ignored. 
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table, shifting around in one’s chair, a heavy sigh—in other words, 
evidence of general nervousness or stress. 

This interpretation has a certain reasonableness, a certain plausi- 
bility, but it has two drawbacks: (1) it ignores the other variable in 
the subsystem, namely, asking for orientations; and (2) it directly 


TABLE 3. RESULTS OF OBLIMAX ROTATION OF FOUR 
PRINCIPAL AXIS FACTORS OF THE INTERACTION 
CATEGORIES GROUP SIZE 





I II Ill IV 





Shows solidarity, raises other’s status, 


gives help, reward 27. —.16 .06 .17 
Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, 

shows satisfaction 43 —.35 10 —.22 
Agrees, shows passive acceptance, 

understands, concurs, complies 81 —.49 07 —.41 
Gives suggestion, direction, implying 

autonomy for other 48 .03 11 .02 
Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, 

expresses feeling wish 14 25 —.74 —.20 
Gives orientation, information, repeats, 

clarifies, confirms —.63 —.05 Al .09 
Asks for orientation, information, 

repetition, confirmation —.21 —.77 19 —.20 
Asks for opinion, evaluation, analysis, 

expression of feeling .03 14 —.60 39 
Asks for suggestion, direction, possible 

ways of action 13 —.16 10 31 
Disagrees, shows passive rejection, 

formality, withholds help 38 21 .10 .23 
Shows tension, asks for help, withdraws, 

out of field —.24 —.78 —04 —.01 
Shows antagonism, deflates other’s status, 

defends or asserts self .26 17 10 = .72 
Group size -13 62 .74 .03 





contradicts the results in Table 3. Note that giving tension is nega- 
tively loaded on Factor II, while group size is positively loaded. This 
means that giving tension decreases rather than increases as group 
size increases. Consequently, the above interpretation of Factor II is 
obviously inadequate as it is not supported by the data. If this factor 
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is not an indication that formal agreement is required more and 
more at an emotional cost to the individual as group size increases, 
then how is it to be interpreted ? 

A clue to the meaning of this factor rests in the negative loading 
and the meaning of the variable ignored in the first interpretation— 
namely, asking for orientations. Orientations are essentially per- 
ceptions of the facts of the case or the problem under consideration 
by the group. The negative loadings indicate that as group size in- 
creases, the tendency to ask for orientations decreases. This finding 
is reminiscent of Asch’s finding that the validity of perceptions is 
partly, at least, a function of the number of people holding the per- 
ceptions. He found that a critical subject would accept a question- 
able perception more readily when three or more people were present 
in the experiment to voice agreement with the perception than when 
only one or two peopie were present [1]. 

As a matter of fact, all of the variables significantly loaded on 
Factor II are consistent with this Asch effect. First, the decrease in 
asking for orientations evidently happens because people become 
more and more satisfied with the initial orientations given as a result 
of their apparent acceptance by increased numbers as group size in- 
creases. In other words, people yield to the majority; they consider 
the initial perceptions valid, and consequently refrain from asking 
for alternative orientations. Furthermore, the satisfaction with the 
initial orientations or perceptions is indicated by the increase in 
agreement. Note that this increase in agreement is not an increase 
in any kind of agreement, but the kind of agreement that goes along 
with a decrease in giving and asking for orientations. In other words, 
it is the kind of agreement that indicates satisfaction with the ori- 
entations initially offered in the group.* 

The high negative loading of “shows tension” on Factor II is an 
interesting finding. It apparently indicates that in the groups com- 
prising this sample, yielding to the perceptions of others does not 
create personal tension. In fact, just the opposite, it seems to reduce 
tension. The subjugation of the individual perceptions without creat- 


*A factor analysis may be interpreted as selecting the variance in two or more 
variables which vary concomitantly. Hence, we might think of the category of giving 
agreements as containing different subtypes of agreement, say agreement in response 
to suggestions, to disagreement, evaluation, and orientation. Our finding that giving 
agreement is loaded on the same factors as giving orientations may be interpreted as 
arising from the subtype “giving agreement in response to acts of orientation.” 
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ing tension is different from the effect found in the Asch studies 
where subjugation that leads to yielding creates tension. Since the 
other portion of this behavior is apparently comparable to the Asch 
effect, this difference requires explanation. 

The difference may be due to a differential in the discrepancy be- 
tween the perceptions of the majority and perceptual reality (this 
discrepancy was magnified consciously in the Asch experiments), or 
it may be that yielding is differentially functional depending on the 
nature of the group’s task. In any event, the specific determinants 
of this difference should be the subject of future research. 

In summary, the interpretation of Factor II as an Asch effect is 
quite reasonable. The initial orientations seem to be more readily 
accepted as group size increases. This is indicated first by a decrease 
in asking for alternative orientations, secondly by an increase in 
agreement, evidently about the initial orientations, and finally by a 
decrease in tension which evidently indicates an increase in satis- 
faction with the initial orientations. 

Now to turn to Factor III, which is also related to group size. 
The correlation is relatively high—.74. Only three of the twelve 
interaction variables are loaded sufficiently to be included on Factor 
III. The loadings indicate that giving and asking for evaluations 
decrease as group size increases, and that giving orientations in- 
creases. Again, the crucial questions are: How is this subsystem of 
variables to be interpreted? and: Why should it relate significantly 
to group size? 

Again, the clues to the answers to these questions come from the 
type of behavior that is included in each of the relevant interaction 
categories. Evaluations differ from orientations in that they do not 
stem directly from the facts at hand but are subjective interpretations 
of these facts. Orientations are based on the data which are avail- 
able to all, whereas evaluations rest on individual values and opin- 
ions which may vary from person to person and, therefore, repre- 
sent more personalized viewpoints. 

If the interpretation thus far is accurate, if orientations rest on ob- 
jective facts whereas evaluations rest on subjective values and opin- 
ions, then the fact that the orientations are positively related to 
Factor III while evaluations are negatively related is significant. The 
reciprocal loading may indicate that evaluations perform the same 
function in smaller groups as orientations do in larger groups. In 
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other words, when groups are small, people may routinely seek and 
give evaluations in their decision-making activities; however, as 
group size increases, they evidently begin to de-emphasize evalua- 
tions and start to use orientations to perform the same functions 
evaluations performed in smaller groups. Just what function might 
this be? 

Inasmuch as they also found that the rate of giving orientations 
increases while giving evaluations decreases, Bales and Borgatta [3] 
proposed two possible functions. 

First of all, assuming that time pressure in group activities in- 
creases as size increases simply as a function of the numbers in- 
volved, they proposed that group members may tend more and more 
to resolve their problem by short-circuiting the evaluation phase of 
decision-making and by proceeding directly to the control phase by 
giving suggestions. Borgatta and Bales support this interpretation by 
their finding that giving suggestions increases with size. However, 
this finding is not replicated in this investigation. Neither the zero- 
order correlations nor the factor analysis indicates such an increase. 
Furthermore, their interpretation would suggest that giving sugges- 
tions would increase with a decrease in giving evaluations, which 
implies that they should be oppositely loaded on the same factor. 
The factor analysis reveals no such result; giving suggestion and giv- 
ing orientations are loaded on different factors. Thus, on the basis of 
additional data, it seems reasonable to reject the notion that time 
pressures create a decrease in evaluations as size increases. Even if 
it did not, the explanation fails to account for the increase in giving 
orientations. 

Their second interpretation is based on the hypothesis that larger 
groups represent a more potent sanctioning system and, as a result, 
larger groups are more able to inhibit evaluative statements. As a 
further result, the group members “‘stick to the facts,” that is, give 
orientations, which are presumably less disruptive than the more per- 
sonal subjective content of evaluations. 

The Asch effect discussed above seems to support Bales and Bor- 
gatta’s contention that larger groups do indeed seem to have a more 
powerful sanctioning system. However, the question which their 
interpretation raises is, why should this system be used to inhibit 
evaluative acts? Why does it single out these acts to suppress while 
encouraging orientations? Is it their assumption that all groups wish 
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Factor II, interpreted as an Asch effect, was correlated with group 
size .63. Giving agreement was positively loaded on the factor, 
whereas giving orientations and showing tension were negatively 
loaded. Evidently the initial orientations given by group members 
are more readily accepted as group size increases. This is indicated 
first by a decrease in asking for alternate orientations, secondly by 
an increase in agreement, evidently, about the initial orientations, and 
finally by a decrease in tension which indicates an increase in the 
satisfaction with the initial orientations. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, it seems to indicate a very general validity for the Asch 
phenomenon. 

Group size was more highly correlated with the third factor—.74. 
Three of the interaction variables were significantly loaded on this 
factor, indicating that giving and asking for evaluations decrease as 
group size increases, and giving orientations increases. The sug- 
gestion is that as group size increases, the tendency for the group to 
become divided into centralized factions increases. When this hap- 
pens, the factions tend to develop their own representatives who, 
in the process of representing the faction, abandon attempts to com- 
municate insightful opinions and evaluations as well as other idiosyn- 
cratic content, and tend to utilize orientations which are based on 
more objective data. Thus, the tendency is for interaction to become 
more objective and less subjective as group size increases. 
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Urbanization and Integration of 
the Ambonese in the Netherlands 


TAMME WITTERMANS and NOEL P. GIST 


T HE MOVEMENT of individuals or groups from one type of com- 
munity or society to another is associated with varied social and 
social-psychological processes. These processes are commonly indi- 
cated by such concepts as westernization, acculturation, assimilation, 
integration, conflict, and so on. The nature of these processes is deter- 
mined by a complex of interrelated factors or conditions, among 
which are the character of the migration and the motivation of the 
migrants, together with the nature of the milieu in which they expect 
to settle. 

The migration patterns are variable. There are both voluntary and 
involuntary migrations in which the movement may be either in- 
dividual or collective. There are migrations in which the persons 
expect to settle permanently in the new location and others in which 
settlement is viewed as a transitional period preceding return to 
their original localities or movement to another place. There are 
movements in which the migrants are welcomed and assisted by the 
host communities or countries and others in which they are viewed 
as unwanted guests and admitted only reluctantly, and then perhaps 
as temporary sojourners. There are many other variations on this 
theme of population movement that could be stated. 

Whether the migrants are permanent or temporary settlers, 
whether they are wanted or unwanted, some kind of adjustment to 
the new milieu does occur, an adjustment that is related to changes 
in personality, behavior, and social organization. If the movement is 
from a folk or rural society to a community or country in which 
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urban values and mode of life predominate, adjustment may involve 
stresses before the individual and groups are functionally integrated 
into the social system of their new environment. In such instances 
this integration depends on the adoption, in one way or another, of 
the norms, symbols, forms of organization, and behavior patterns 
characteristic of the new milieu. Adaptations of the group considered 
in this paper we shall refer to as urbanization. 

This report on the Ambonese in the Netherlands is concerned 
with the processes whereby a group from a predominantly folk 
society in the tropics becomes integrated into a highly urbanized 
and industrialized social system. Here is a minority group, essentially 
nonwestern in culture, chiefly military by occupation, which for 
political reasons was transported by request, but without enthusiasm, 
to a country where the coldness of the winters was matched by the 
frigid reception by the people who were to serve as hosts. The ex- 
pectations of the Ambonese and Dutch alike were that residence in 
the Netherlands would be temporary. But as things turned out the 
residence was prolonged indefinitely. 

The available material does not offer more than a telescopic per- 
spective of the situation. It may suffice however for a statement of 
hypothetical propositions or inquiries which should be pertinent both 
to a theory of ethnic relations and of urbanism. 

Our conceptualization of the problem in terms of urbanization and 
integration provides only a broad framework through which to view 
the Ambonese minority. Within this framework we shall deal both 
explicitly and implicitly with particular concepts, proceeding with 
our analysis along the line of the following inquiries: 

(1) What status-role changes among the Ambonese are occurring, 
how are these changes defined by the Ambonese and the Dutch, 
how are they related to changes in attitudes and self-images, and 
how are they associated with such variables as age, sex, intermar- 
riage, language, and the like? 

(2) What alterations are occurring in the internal structure and 
external relationships of the Ambonese minority, whether toward a 
condition of group anomie or of ethnic cohesiveness, and what vati- 
ables are associated with these changes? 

(3) What kinds of urban norms are being internalized, and how 
are these values becoming manifest in symbols of consumer behavior 
and in other patterns characteristic of city life? 
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The Background 


Among the many islands which make up Indonesia, the south- 
ern cluster between Celebes and New Guinea is called the South 
Moluccan Islands.* The people originating from those islands are 
known as Ambonese, Ambon being the most important island in this 
group. The Ambonese are culturally and to some extent racially 
distinct from other peoples in Indonesia such as the Javanese or 
Balinese; and they themselves are by no means culturally homo- 
genous. Many of the Ambonese men followed military careers as 
soldiers in the Dutch army. When the Netherlands Indies were 
attacked by Japan in 1941 the Ambonese soldiers fought on the 
side of the Dutch against the invaders; and when the army was de- 
feated, the Dutch and Ambonese waited out the bitter years in 
prison camps. 

After the war the Dutch army, which included many Ambonese 
soldiers, was used against Indonesian nationalists in their struggle 
for independence. This time it turned out that the Ambonese had 
backed the wrong horse. With the transfer of sovereignty to the 
Indonesian federal union? the Ambonese were placed in a difficult 
position. Since they had fought for and with the Dutch against the 
Indonesian nationalists they were, to put it mildly, personae non 
gratae with the new government. But they were not dismayed. The 
original plan of government provided for a United States of In- 
donesia. They expected to be demobilized in the new state of East- 
Indonesia of which the Moluccan Islands constituted a part. But 
when the original federal concept was abandoned in favor of a 
unitary state, the Republic of Indonesia, the Ambonese countered by 
proclaiming the Republic of the South Moluccas, whereupon the 
Indonesian central government reacted with a military invasion and 
occupation of the Moluccan Islands. 

After the invasion by Republican troops the Ambonese refused to 
be transported for demobilization to Ambon. They also refused de- 
mobilization elsewhere in Indonesia because they feared retaliation 
for their former military activities against Indonesian troops. After 
difficult arguments and negotiations between Ambonese spokesmen 


"For a brief but adequate description of the area see Raymond Kennedy, Islands 
and Peoples of the Indies (Washington, D.C. 1943). 

* The Indonesian revolution leading to independence has been described by G. 
McTurnan Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, N.Y., 1952). 
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and Dutch government officials, the Netherlands government finally 
agreed to transport them to Holland. 

In order to do this legally the Ambonese had to be given the 
temporary status of Dutch soldiers. The transfer to Holland was 
viewed by both parties as a temporary arrangement, a means to tide 
the Ambonese soldiers over a difficult period. The Dutch at the time 
were facing serious postwar difficulties of population pressures, 
housing shortages, and financial problems; certainly they were not 
eager to accept an additional 12,500 foreign persons with a different 
cultural background. The Ambonese also wished to return as soon as 
possible to their homeland, to the Republic of South Moluccas, to a 
“free Ambon,” as they expressed it. 

The decision to migrate to the Netherlands, even for a temporary 
residence, was undoubtedly from motives differing from those 
usually involved in internal rural-urban migrations. The choice was 
not between uncongenial rural conditions to more comfortable and 
lucrative city living, as is often the case with cityward migrants; 
rather, it meant a change from familiar rural surroundings, close 
kinship and friendship ties, and a salubrious climate to unfamiliar 
urban surroundings, fewer friendships and kinship ties, and an 
uncongenial climate. The decision also involved a choice between a 
possible position in the Indonesian army and a post in the Dutch 
military system, even though they must have known the latter would 
be a temporary arrangement of convenience. 

Apart from their fear of retaliation if they remained in Indonesia, 
their traditional status would be threatened under the new dispen- 
sation. In the colonial hierarchy the relative status of the Ambonese, 
at least in their own eyes, was higher than that of other ethnic and 
cultural groups; and, furthermore, a position in the Indonesian army 
would carry less prestige than a comparable post in the Dutch army, 
at least as they viewed the situation. In the colonial regime Dutch 
education for children had been the privilege of only a small mi- 
nority of nonwestern families. In Holland, a western education for 
all the children of Ambonese soldiers, even those of the privates, 
seemed to offer an unprecedented opportunity. Finally, there was the 
feeling that, after all, Holland was not entirely foreign. They had 
read in their schoolbooks about the many-storied houses, the 
snow, the queen, and the windmills, and were tempted by the 
prospect of seeing all these wonders for themselves. And so 
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they came, on Dutch transports, 12,500 strong, probably with 
mixed emotions. 

The circumstances of their arrival in 1951, and of the months 
immediately following, were not propitious for satisfying experience 
in the Netherlands. They were transferred, on arrival, to camps, 
mostly former military barracks, which were widely scattered over 
the country. Since the assignments of the Ambonese to camps were 
carried out in order of their arrival with little reference to the social 
organization of the Ambonese, it was only accidental if relatives 
beyond the immediate family and former village members were 
located in the same or even near-by camps. Thus the ties of earlier 
relationship were often broken, or at least weakened, by sheer spatial 
distances separating those who were once socially close in a relation- 
ship system. 

Immediately after their arrival the soldiers were officially dis- 
charged from the Dutch army. Since the Ambonese had expected, 
perhaps unrealistically, to remain in the army, their discharge came 
as a shock. The impact of this action by the Dutch was far-reaching. 
The economic security and social status long associated with service 
in the army were suddenly changed, and the Ambonese became un- 
employed men, with no assured status, in a country unprepared to 
absorb them into the labor market. Skills acquired in the army were 
of limited value in the shaky postwar economy of Holland, and the 
Dutch workers had no disposition to welcome their new competitors 
with open arms. 

In the face of this situation the Dutch government was forced to 
formulate policies and adopt measures for the welfare of a large 
group of newcomers for which they had assumed responsibility. This 
was made difficult partly because of the disillusionment experienced 
by the Ambonese in their unexpected severance from the army. For 
associated with the insecurities of joblessness were problems of be- 
havior and interpersonal or intergroup relations arising from the 
confinements of camp life. A number of men took to gambling or 
drinking and some became sexually aggressive toward girls and 
women in the camp. These activities resulted in tensions and even 
physical conflict. If the individuals involved happened to belong to 
different Ambonese home villages, such fights tended to involve all 
members of the village group. Frustrations were also expressed in 
hostilities toward the Dutch. Although they were not forced to re- 
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main in the camps, still there was no other place to go, even if they 
had wished to leave. 

It became increasingly clear to the Dutch government and others 
familiar with the problem that ameliorative as well as long-range 
plans would have to be formulated and carried out if these people 
were to be accommodated to their new homeland. Social workers 
were assigned to the large camps or served a number of smaller 
camps. Adult education classes were provided, with elementary home 
economics courses for the women and vocational training courses for 
the men and boys. Primary schools were established in the larger or 
more isolated camps. If Ambonese children wished to continue their 
education and were considered qualified for secondary or higher 
studies, their expenses were met by the Ambonese Welfare Depart- 
ment of the government. Dutch churches organized meetings for 
Dutch and Ambonese and vacation trips for Ambonese children. 
Ambonese churches, subsidized by the Dutch, were established in the 
camps. These not only served as a place of worship, with services 
conducted by Malay-speaking pastors, but as centers for social 
gatherings and musical programs. In this way the foundations were 
laid for strengthening the morale of the Ambonese people and fur- 
thering their integration into Dutch society. 

The government recognized that any sensible policy would involve 
a gradual shift from a status of complete economic dependence to 
one of self-sustaining independence. Such a shift could be a pain- 
ful experience for particular individuals. But continuation of com- 
plete dependence would mean eventual pauperization. In the initial 
stages of settlement the government provided just about everything: 
shelter, food, fuel, utilities, medical care, clothing, and all gratis. To 
effect a change from such dependence was a delicate operation. Even 
when some of the men and women became wage-earners, it was ap- 
parently more satisfying to spend their earnings for fancy clothes, 
cinema tickets, radios, motorized bicycles and even a few second- 
hand cars, than for the basic necessities, which were being provided 
anyway. As the earnings of the Ambonese gradually increased those 
employed were required to assume certain financial responsibilities, 
such as a 60 per cent deduction for food, fuel, and housing in com- 
munal camps. When new cer.cers were built with single family units, 
a small rent was asked for housing and utilities. 

During the decade that the Ambonese have been in Holland the 
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processes of urbanization and integration have been both furthered 
and hindered by certain conditions and situations. These will be 
considered in the following discussion. 


Factors Favoring Urbanization and Integration * 


Employment and Work Roles. Perhaps the factor most favor- 
able for adjustment was the gradual absorption of workers into the 
labor market. Not only did a job provide a degree of security and an 
improvement of status, but it also provided a setting for continued 
contacts with Dutch workers and others. These cross-cultural con- 
tacts in the work situation have expedited the transition of the 
Ambonese from traditional to urban patterns of life and work. 

In the work situation, men are shifting from military occupational 
roles to civil work roles, mainly in urban industry and transportation, 
and in agriculture. Many women, married and unmarried, have 
stepped out of the traditional housekeeper role into the role of 
factory worker. Excluding those employed in connection with camp 
organizations, such as maintenance workers, managers, and teachers, 
about 50 per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the women were 
regularly employed outside the camps by 1959. In addition, some 
were employed as seasonal laborers assisting farmers in harvesting 
fruits and vegetables and preparing them for the market. 

Education. Of major importance in the integrative process has 
been the educational experience of Ambonese children, and to some 
extent of their elders, in the case of adult education programs. 
Through close contacts with their Dutch age-peers and teachers, the 
Ambonese children become familiar with the Dutch language and 
certain aspects of western urban culture. Many of the older students 
receive training in occupational skills that will give them certain 
advantages in the labor market. 

Although few Ambonese children have gone on to high school 
and college, the majority of those continuing their education after 
grade school (93 per cent of the boys and 95 per cent of the girls) 
have attended vocational schools for boys and girls. This predilection 


* A recent report by a government commission for the investigation of the social 
situation of the Ambonese in the Netherlands has been published by the Ministry of 
Welfare (The -Hague, 1959). This report, Ambonezen in Nederland (Ambonese in 
the Netherlands), deals with various aspects of Ambonese camp life, employment, and 
education, and with religious and political aspects. 
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for vocational training can be explained partly as a preference for 
practical skills which promise tangible results and the chance to earn 
a reasonable income at an early age. In their home country these 
skills were known and the occupation with them carried prestige; 
hence they may be viewed as a continuation of a traditional channel 
for vertical social mobility. The preference for vocational schools 
may also be accounted for partly in terms of language difficulties 
which are serious for the Malay-speaking students in high schools. 
Religion. Organized religious activities have provided both a 
means of contact with Dutch culture and people and a psychological 
cushion against adversity. The overwhelming majority (93 per cent) 
of the Ambonese in the Netherlands are Protestant but 4 per cent 
are Roman Catholic and 2.5 per cent Muslim. Initially the Ambonese 
were distributed over the camps regardless of their religious affilia- 
tion. But these religious differences, plus the fact that the three 
religious groups tended to be drawn from different areas in the South 
Moluccas, created problems of intergroup and interpersonal tensions. 
The Muslims successfully pressed for separate locations and were 
consequently re-settled in a small, isolated camp in Friesland. The 
Catholics, too, asked for separate camps, not so much for religious 
reasons as for the fact that, being from the Kai and Tanimbar is- 
lands, they were to some extent culturally distant from the other 
Ambonese. These differences are keenly felt among the groups them- 
selves, sometimes even constituting a source of intergroup hostility. 
Whatever the significance of these religious differences, organized 
religion has provided channels for communication with the Dutch, 
and in numerous instances has facilitated friendly relations between 
the two peoples. Immediately after arrival the Protestant Ambonese 
organized a separate Moluccan Protestant church. This church, 
served by Ambonese ministers, has maintained friendly but distant 
relations with the Dutch Protestant churches. There are friendly and 
co-operative relations between Ambonese church and camp com- 
mittees, on the one hand, and Dutch Protestants through the inter- 
mediary of an informal body of church members. Cultural exchanges 
and joint meetings are held, and each year during the school holidays 
a number of Ambonese children spend their vacations with Dutch 
families in Rotterdam and other cities. Church youth groups in the 
city of Amersfort pay friendly visits to corresponding groups in the 
Ambonese camp at Barneveld, some fifteen miles away, while the 
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Ambonese youth in turn are invited to Amersfort on occasions. In 
practically all camps there are a few who prefer to go to Dutch 
churches instead of their own services. In the main, however, inter- 
group relations mediated by religious organizations have tended to 
be on an informal basis. The Ambonese prefer to maintain their own 
churches. 

Intermarriage. Mutual sexual attractiveness has always been a 
powerful force influencing relations between peoples of distinctive 
race or culture. Relationships between the Ambonese and Dutch are 
no exception. While there are no reliable data on extramarital sex 
relations between the groups, interpersonal and intergroup contacts 
had resulted, by 1959, in 131 mixed marriages, of which 116 were 
between Dutch girls and Ambonese males, a reversal of the cross- 
cultural marriage pattern that existed in Indonesia during colonial 
days. This marriage pattern no doubt reflects the sex ratio of the 
Ambonese in the Netherlands. At the time of their arrivai there were 
1154 single adults, mostly eligible bachelors. But there were also 
cultural and social factors accounting for this particular pattern. 
Opportunities exist for Ambonese males to court Dutch girls, but 
the reverse is not true because Ambonese girls live mainly in camps, 
under the protective and restrictive scrutiny of their parents. 

Most of the Dutch women married to Ambonese men live with 
their husbands in the camps, at least for the initial period. Not all 
these marriages have been successful, for various reasons. Hasty 
marriages, especially between Ambonese boys and Dutch girls of 
easy virtue, have often been unsatisfactory. And Dutch wives, failing 
to adjust to the stresses and strains of camp life, have felt lonely 
and isolated. 

But many of the marriages have resulted in successful family life. 
These women maintain friendly relations with their husbands’ rela- 
tives and friends outside the camp. In some cases the Dutch wives 
have transformed drab army barracks into cosy cottages with the 
omnipresent window flower box like those in the towns and cities. 
In the exchange of information concerning housekeeping and child 
care the integrative process works in both directions, for the Dutch 
wives in the camps and for the Ambonese themselves. As a culture 
carrier who also functions as an intermediary between two distinct 
groups, the Dutch wife is an important influence within the camp 
community. 
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Demographic Change. In the long run demographic change 
will be one of the most influential factors conducive to integration. 
The high rate of natural increase due in part to healthful living 
conditions in Holland has resulted in a rapid increase in numbers— 
from 12,500 in 1951 to 18,593 in January, 1959, or about 50 per 
cent in eight years. It is estimated that by 1966 there will be about 
26,000 Ambonese, and by 1976 approximately 39,000. Already more 
than a third have no memories of Ambon; and by 1966 this pro- 
portion will exceed one half. Many of those who came as children 
in 1951 are now adults, more or less integrated into Netherlands 
society. The integrative processes already set in motion are thus 
reinforced by demographic expansion. 


Factors Unfavorable to Urbanization and Integration 


Nationalism and Political Conflict. As we have observed, the 
unexpected discharge from the army on arrival in the Netherlands 
was viewed by the soldiers as a flagrant injustice. It involved the 
sudden loss of highly valued statuses and roles and of a satisfactory 
way of life in general. In Holland they had no official status, since 
the Dutch government had not even given them the status of immi- 
grants, and they themselves rejected Indonesian citizenship. All this 
had the effect psychologically of throwing them back on their own 
resources. The appeal of Ambonese nationalism and the rise of 
strong nationalistic sentiments were the reactions to this situation. 
As tensions increased, and as stresses occurred under the conditions 
of camp life, nationalistic ideas became charged with emotion. An 
ideology developed in which the return to a “free’” Ambonese home- 
land was a dominant theme. 

Sentiments were kindled by the use of such symbols as the name 
of the homeland (Republic of the South Moluccas), flag, slogans, 
and national anthem; they were publicly expressed in mass meetings 
by political leaders and in Sunday services by Ambonese ministers. A 
government-in-exile was formed and pamphlets in Dutch and Eng- 
lish were issued for propaganda purposes. A monthly magazine in 
the Malay language aimed at strengthening of the intragroup ties. 

Reactions of the Ambonese to the situation in Holland found ex- 
pression in various interest groups, some of which represented con- 
flicting opinions and cultural differences. The early emergence of two 
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political associations, each with its specific brand of nationalism, and 
each striving for power, was an important development. Factional 
differences continued to occur, so that within less than a decade no 
less than thirteen political associations or “parties” emerged. 

In their struggle for political domination of the entire Ambonese 
group the various political associations continually stressed the 
nationalist theme. To strengthen their claims for power political 
leaders resisted abolition of the camp system because political control 
could be more effectively exercised over the people living in camps 
than in the cities and towns. By focusing attention of the people on 
the nationalist cause the development of positive attitudes toward 
integration was seriously impeded, especially in the first few years. 
The political associations also represented a divisive influence among 
the residents. In one of the camps (Woerden), for example, there 
were, in 1959, four political factions or associations whose central 
ideological focus was on the question of returning to Ambon. One 
group, a minority, was composed of persons wanting to return and 
take their chances; the majority parties opposed a return until 
Ambon is ‘free.’ This cleavage runs deep in the camp and is an 
obstacle in the way of camp unity. 

In the absence of any systematic study of attitudes it is not possible 
to evaluate accurately the present outlook of the Ambonese repre- 
senting various ages, subcultures, or occupations, or to determine 
what attitudinal changes have occurred. No doubt some of them now 
view the idea of a free Ambon as a political mirage and their return 
to the homeland as a fantasy. In a survey of the aspirations and in- 
terests of 104 Ambonese students in vocational schools in five 
localities, 31 indicated “Ambon” in answer to a question concerning 
the place they preferred to live when they grow up. But it is also . 
significant that 15 said they would like ty live in a metropolis, some 
of them specifying the major Netherlar:ds cities. 

Community and Group Relations. When the Ambonese arrived 
in the Netherlands only 16 per cent of the men, and an even smaller 
proportion of the women, could speak and understand Dutch. This 
language barrier has three facets: (1) it has restricted the character 
and content of communication with the Dutch; (2) communication 
so restricted has been conducive to the isolation of one group from 
the other; (3) at the same time it has encouraged ethnic solidarity 
and cultural continuity of the Malay-speaking Ambonese. 
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The communication picture is rapidly changing. All Ambonese 
children in school are receiving a regular Dutch education, including 
instruction in the Dutch language. To facilitate this process, bi- 
lingual teachers in the camp schools are given preference. At pres- 
ent, all Ambonese children of school age are able to speak Dutch 
and are consequently used by their parents or others as interpreters. 
But teachers in the vocational schools report that their teen-age 
students have only a limited functional mastery of the Dutch lan- 
guage and so are seriously handicapped in their nonmanual school 
courses. A few Ambonese women have attended Dutch language 
classes, but most of them are not sufficiently motivated to expand 
this effort, preferring to leave it to the children. Their language de- 
ficiency, however, is not an insurmountabie barrier to successful com- 
munication with shopkeepers and other tradespeople, who them- 
selves often pick up a small vocabulary of Malay words for use with 
their Ambonese customers. 

The second and third facets of the communication barrier men- 
tioned above are actually different sides of the same process. The 
language barrier greatly limits opportunities for participating in 
Netherlands social life. Even those who have some knowledge of the 
Dutch language seldom use it with confidence and ease. Although 
students in the vocational schools are formally integrated into the 
classroom situation, teachers report that in recess periods and after- 
school hours the Ambonese usually find their informal companion- 
ship among themselves. Ease of communication in their native Malay 
is doubtless a factor of this self-imposed isolation. 

With the rise of Ambonese nationalism Malay has become a 
symbol of group solidarity and cohesion. One frequently finds that 
Ambonese who are able to speak Dutch will, nevertheless, converse 
in Malay even when it involves exclusion of non-Malay speakers 
who are present. Nationalistic aspirations, buttressed by the symbol- 
ism of Malay, thus often crosscut ambitions for the achievement of 
status in Dutch society, and vice versa. 

Although contacts between the Ambonese and Dutch have multi- 
plied, they still tend to be on a collective rather than an individual 
basis.* Thus, in the work situation the relations are predominantly 


*This sometimes constituted a basis for analysis. See T. Wittermans, “Het Begrip 
Communicatiebasis bij de Analyse van Communicatieprocessen” (The Concept of Com- 
munication-basis in Analyzing Communication Processes) in Mens en Maatschappij, 
vol. 30, no. 6. 
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between groups distinguished by cultural and racial differences; in 
sports, between teams representing Ambonese and Dutch associa- 
tions, the former commonly organized on an ad hoc basis; in the 
market place, by group visits to Dutch shops. Such relations probably 
slow down rather than accelerate the integrative process. 

At the same time, organizations oriented toward specific objectives 
have tended to replace traditional relations between groups having 
a common village of origin—a shift from a Gemeinschaft to a 
Gesellschaft type of organization. Associations of a political, rec- 
reational, religious, or educational character are examples of this 
trend. The village has become less important as a focus of social 
organization. 

Spatial and Social Distance. The location of the camps may 
further or retard the urbanization and integration of the Ambonese, 
depending on the character of specific localities. Many of the 71 
camps are situated in rural districts considerably removed from 
Dutch towns or cities. This spatial isolation often makes the journey 
to work, school, or market a difficult one, since most of the Am- 
bonese own no motor vehicles. Furthermore, snow and ice during 
the winter months may make the country roads well-nigh impas- 
sable, hence limiting the contacts with the “outside” world. With 
such limitations on transportation it often becomes convenient or 
necessary for spatially isolated Ambonese to make trips to town in 
groups. On shopping trips, for example, their social contacts are 
usually narrowed to formal intergroup relations in the market place. 

But not all camps are so isolated. Some are located on the margin 
of cities or towns, and others within fairly easy commuting distances. 
Spatial proximity means, potentially, a greater variety of contacts 
and experience in the larger community, access to city jobs and shops, 
more frequent exposure to urban values and behavioral norms. 

As one might expect, the Ambonese have manifested a tendency 
to remain together whether in camps or in other communities. Al- 
though upwards of a thousand have already left the camps for out- 
side residence, some of them as a result of marriages with Dutch 
girls, there is even for the town and city dwellers a tendency to live 
or associate together. The Dutch government, aware of these tend- 
encies, has adopted a policy of gradualism with reference to per- 
manent settlement. Construction of new camps and rehabilitation of 
old ones have been undertaken on the assumption that most of the 
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families will desire to remain for a long time in self-imposed resi- 
dential segregation. Plans for resettlement in cities and towns have 
also recognized the preference of the Ambonese to segregate rather 
than to scatter. 


Indicators of Integration 


In conclusion, some additional indicators of the integrative 
process and of accommodation to the western world may be specified. 
Adjustment to material culture and technology are indicated by the 
following: 

a. Adjustment from tropical to Dutch dietary habits have been 
slow, but changes are imposed by necessity. One sign of adjustment 
is a cultural compromise in the preparation of western foods by 
traditional recipes; another is the preference of young children for 
western food, such as potatoes instead of rice. 

b. Adoption of western attire has been rapid among men and chil- 
dren, slower among women. A compromise is sometimes achieved 
by wearing a sarong with sweater and coat. 

c. Adoption of western housekeeping techniques has been fairly 
rapid, partly because instruction has been provided for camp women. 
Housekeeping equipment possessing obvious advantages, such as 
plastic tablecloths, has been readily adopted. 

Ideological adjustments have occurred and are occurring. The 
character of these changes is indicated by the following: 

a. The gradual decline in nationalistic mass meetings, processions, 
flag displays, and feverish activities of political associations indicates 
a shift from Utopian to more realistic views concerning the return 
to Ambon. 

b. The increase in political associations from two to thirteen has 
resulted from internal cleavage in interests and ideologies, which in 
turn indicates a weakening of earlier aspirations concerning the 
future. The majority of them still cling to the hope of returning to 
Ambon, but these hopes have been projected into the far future. A 
minority wishes to return immediately. 

c. Correlative with these trends are changes in attitudes toward 
the Netherlands, from expressions of hostility common in the earlier 
period of settlement to expressions of co-operation and accommoda- 
tion to the situation. 
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Simultaneously with this ideological and attitudinal reorientation 
the integration and urbanization process continues. As the group be- 
comes more and more detached from their cultural background in 
the inevitable passage of time it may be anticipated that they will 
become increasingly adjusted, for the most part unconsciously, to 
the norms of western society. By the nature of their unique position 
in the Netherlands, they will, with assistance, be brought con- 
tinuously under the influence of urban values and behavioral pat- 
terns. At present adjustments are still mainly on the instrumental 
level. Changes in the self-image appear to be predominantly in a 
preliminary stage. 

Finally, it should be apparent from the foregoing that the Am- 
bonese minority in the Netherlands offers a unique laboratory for 
the kind of sociological research that should add some mortar and 
several bricks to our theoretical structure. The very uniqueness of the 
situation argues for its potentialities for social theory. 


University of Hawaii 
University of Missouri 








NOTES and COMMENTARIES 


With this issue, we are initiating a section for notes and commen- 
taries, to which contributions are invited. It is our hope that this 
section will serve an important purpose in permitting our contribu- 
tors to publish brief reports, notes on research, commentaries, and 
other short items of a scholarly nature which do not ordinarily fit 
within the framework of an article.—THE EpiTors 


The British Imagination 


Ir WE follow Dewey, Mead, and 
Burke in their teaching that the 
future of the act exists in imagery 
which can be studied in religion, 
art, philosophy, and all forms of 
symbolic expression, the Septem- 
ber 9, 1960, issue of The Times 
Literary Supplement, entitled 
“The British Imagination,” will 
be of absorbing interest. The 
“imagination” described here un- 
der the heads of autobiography, 
religion, fiction, literary criticism, 
poetry, publishing and printing, 
children’s books, cinema, televi- 
sion, radio, theatre, music, ballet, 
snobbery, art, museums, women, 
philosophy, the universities, psy- 
chology, science, and advertising, 
includes almost the whole range 
of what went on inside English- 
men’s minds in every field except 
the natural and physical sciences. 
As sociologists we are interested 


in symbolic forms to the degree 
that they tell us what kind of so- 
cial problems are depicted in vari- 
ous kinds of symbolic expression, 
the kinds of acts in which these 
problems are depicted, the kind of 
actors (heroes and villains and the 
good and bad principles they rep- 
resent), the instruments, means, 
and agencies used in the struggle 
to achieve ends, and finally the 
end, purpose, or goal, which will 
resolve the struggle. 

The symbolic environment, for 
the sociologist at least, exists in 
communication between those who 
shape our symbols and their audi- 
ences who use them for various 
ends. In literature, for example, 
we want to know who is reading 
what, how, when, where, and 
why. Sociologists tend to argue 
that audiences with certain ‘‘traits”’ 
exist waiting for the communica- 
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tor of art and religion to come 
along to satisfy ‘‘needs’’ deter- 
mined by these traits. Artists, 
priests, and philosophers argue, on 
the other hand, that the symbols 
they create are symbolic acts which 
create audiences. Symbolic expres- 
sion, they argue, determines how 
we communicate and thus how 
we socialize. Neither of these em- 
phases alone is of much help to 
the sociologist, but when they are 
combined in some theory of sym- 
bolic action which relates form 
(the artist’s concern) to content 
(the sociologist’s concern) we are 
on our way to a genuine sociology 
of communication in art and so- 
ciety. 

For until we know the form of 
a work we have no way of know- 
ing its effect. That is, so long as 
we ask what a novel is “about,” 
without at the same time asking 
about the range and intensity, or 
“impact” of the novel, we have 
no way of weighing its importance 
in the symbolic environment of 
the public in which we are inter- 
ested. It is for this we turn to the 
literary critic, just as we turn to 
the priest, the philosopher, the 
teacher, and all those who shape 
the symbols we use in communi- 
cation, to tell us the formal signif- 
icance of what has been done in 
his field of expression. The liter- 
ary critic, and those who shape our 
symbols, ought to be able to turn 
to the sociologist for help in un- 
derstanding the nature of social 
bonds which exist at a given time 
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and place in a society. Sociologists 
call this by various names, but 
perhaps our best way of describ- 
ing it is in our study of what we 
call “the distribution of author- 
ity.” We ask: Who is rising to 
authority, who is falling from 
power, whose power remains 
about the same, what changes are 
there in ways to authority, and in 
terms of what kinds of authority 
is social consensus achieved? 
With such questions in mind 
we discover that British novelists 
have been “conspicuously reticent 
in showing their characters at 
work, particularly when that work 
was in the nature of manual la- 
bor’ in contrast to the range of 
work done by characters created 
by American novelists, such as 
Saul Bellow, where Augie March 
is depicted as ‘‘a newspaper boy, 
Christmas extra in a toy depart- 
ment, flower shop assistant, agent 
and companion to a paralyzed es- 
tate agent and poolroom owner, 
salesman for woman's _ shoes, 
model for riding habits in a saddle 
shop, trade union organizer, train- 
er of eagles,” and many other 
jobs. What is remarkable to the 
British critic is “that Mr. Bellow 
does not stop at telling us that 
Augie March followed these occu- 
pations, but shows him working 
at them, with all the conviction of 
apparent knowledge.” Why is 
this? Why is the British novelist 
so class-bound, and why does he 
know so little about the world of 
work? Many answers are pro- 
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posed. Differences in education, 
recruitment, support, audiences, 
etc., between British and Ameri- 
can novelists are discussed in ways 
which offer the sociologist many 
clues to the social structure of 
Britain. 

The sociological orientation is 
very marked in many other 
articles. “Singular Saxon Aitti- 
tudes” is a description of the 
“code of a snobographer.’”’ Eng- 
land, it is argued, ‘‘is still an aris- 
tocracy—not just a place where 
breeding counts, but a society still 
run by a series of consciously 
formed elites.” The social function 
of snobbery then, is “to inspire a 
lout with yearnings’”’ proper to the 
standards of the elites who domi- 
nate British society. But English 
snobbery it seems, is being threat- 
ened by the adoption (in the low- 
er middle class) of “American 
success symbols.” The role of 
British women is discussed: ‘The 
Lady Vanishes, but What’s Be- 
come of Her Daughters?” The 
challenge of new social conditions 
to the traditional functions and 
structure of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is discussed in ‘Dons and 
the Point of No Expansion: An- 
cient Colleges, Modern Youth.” 
In these and the many other excel- 
lent articles an institutional frame 
of reference is used. A description 
of the social structure in which the 
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imagination functions in art, re- 
ligion, philosophy, science, and 
other fields, tells the sociologist 
much about the social context of 
symbolic expression in contem- 
porary British society. 

Thus we have many clues to the 
social role played in Britain by 
those responsible for shaping the 
symbols which determine commu- 
nication. Of high value to Amer- 
icans is the frequent comparison 
of the British and American 
imagination. (The Times has done 
a special issue on the American 
Imagination). We discover much 
about our imagination which can 
be brought out only by compari- 
son with that of another society. 
Thus, even if we are not compe- 
tent to judge how well the British 
imagination has been described, 
we can all benefit from what is 
said about our own symbolic life. 
Much is said, and it is said well. 
Sociologists concerned with the 
meaning of communication, and 
those who are trying to illustrate 
sociological concepts through ref- 
erence to the context of experience 
in values, ethics, education, art, 
religion, and philosophy, will find 
this issue very helpful indeed. It 
is a pity there is nothing like it 
being done in America. 


HuGH DALziEL DUNCAN 
Flossmoor, Illinois 
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MAN, MIND AND LAND: A THEORY OF RESOURCE USE. By Walter 
Firey. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 256 pp. $6.00. 


THERE is much that I would like to 
praise in this stimulating volume. It 
concerns a vital topic that has been 
virtually ignored by the leading con- 
temporary schools of sociology. Yet I 
must use most of my space to amplify 
my judgment that the work as a whole 
is a failure. 

Let us match the author’s indica- 
tion of his objective with his conclu- 
sion. At the outset we gain the im- 
pression that he is interested in con- 
structing a “general theory . . . which 
will specify the necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for effecting changes 
in people’s use of land and resources” 
(p. 12), although his claim is, more 
modestly, that his “specific hypothe- 
ses,” as “tested or illustrated” in this 
book, “form important components of 
a systematic theory of natural re- 
sources” (p. 16). In his final chapter 
Firey reiterates that his purpose was 
“to establish some of the propositions 
that might enter into . . . a theory” 
which “can serve as an adequate in- 
strument for rational decision making 
in resource development and conser- 
vation” (p. 244). 

Now, according to Firey’s own sum- 
mary, “what we have done is to speci- 
fy one of the conditions of effective 
resource planning, viz., consent.” But 
in the very next paragraph he ac- 
knowledges “that consent is not a nec- 
essary condition of successful plan- 
ning.” What kind of “condition,” then 


is “consent”? If not a “necessary condi- 
tion,” is it perchance a sufficient con- 
dition? Presumably not, on the evi- 
dence of the author’s own illustra- 
tions. These include cases of resource 
processes which, if recommended by 
a “planner,” would surely be evaluated 
objectively as unsuccessful planning, in 
that they are self-defeating in the long 
run. “Consent” of the participants 
in these processes, however, would 
hardly be at issue, since their readi- 
ness to participate in said processes 
already was manifest in their behavior. 
In short, both planner and plannee 
(the neologism is Firey’s) could be 
misguided in a given situation. Should 
this happen, it probably wouldn’t be 
the first time! If “plannee’s consent,” 
then, is neither a necessary nor a suffi- 
cient condition for successful planning, 
the reader is not constrained to admit 
that the author has made much prog- 
ress toward his goal of a _ theory 
specifying such conditions. 

Were Firey really concerned to es- 
tablish “consent” as a condition of 
effective or successful planning, one 
might suppose he would proceed to 
classify some selection of instances of 
planning as successful or unsuccessful, 
and then to analyze the role of con- 
sent or the withholding of consent in 
each instance. His actual procedure— 
a scientifically much weaker one—is 
to attempt a proof that various other 
“approaches” fail to provide “an ade- 
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quate rationale for what resource plan- 
ners are doing or are able to do” (p. 
251). In contrast to the “ecological 
criterion of permanence,” the “eth- 
nological criterion of adoptability,” 
and the “economic criterion of effi- 
ciency,” the “criterion of plannee’s 
consent is both realistic and progres- 
sive.” The first three criteria are dis- 
posed of by indicating that in at least 
one empirical situation the optimum 
course of action on the basis of one 
of the criteria would not be an opti- 
mum on the others. Such a situation 
(the subsistence agriculture of the Tiv 
people in Nigeria), not surprisingly, is 
readily discovered; the author de- 
scribes it in an interesting manner. 
Firey’s logic, thus, seems to be to 
eliminate three possible criteria of 
planning, leaving a fourth as the valid 
alternative. There is, however, no as- 
surance that the enumeration of alter- 
natives was exhaustive. The test of a 
single negative instance, moreover, was 
not applied to the criterion of “con- 
sent.” 

Even if we grant that the ecological, 
the ethnological, or the economic cri- 
terion may not be universally appli- 
cable, what is the real force of the 
author’s demonstration? It shows, as 
any planner worth his salt already 
knows, that successful planning must 
indeed be planning and cannot be re- 
duced to a species of mere calculation. 
Genuine planning involves a balancing 
of the possible against the desirable 
and of various desirables one against 
the other, with safety factors built in 
to allow for contingencies unforeseen. 
The criterion of “consent,” relevant 
as it may be in a variety of ways, does 
not go very far in suggesting how the 
planner should perform the essentials 
of his task. To be sure, under some 
circumstances, persuasion—the manu- 
facture of consent—may be the in- 
dicated course; under others, however, 
a better strategy may be to alter the 
conditions under which resource users 
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operate, with or without their consent. 
One could wish that Firey had been 
able to reduce by even a small amount 
the imponderables in the planner’s di- 
lemma. 

It is not difficult to discern how a 
gifted thinker like Firey got so far off 
the track of any substantial solution 
to his problem. The stumbling block 
was surely his excessive and premature 
concern with formalism. The algebra 
of set theory and the lattice arrange- 
ment of partially ordered combina- 
tions of alternatives are used freely 
enough not only to burden the exposi- 
tion but also, I would judge, to dis- 
tract the investigator from his subject 
matter. A little more rein for impres- 
sionism and intuition and a somewhat 
more eclectically inductive approach 
would, I feel sure, have yielded results 
more provocative than the sterile tru- 
isms that Firey is at such pains to 
elucidate. As a “planner” of a scien- 
tific investigation, ironically enough, he 
has fallen into the error of risking his 
whole enterprise on a commitment to 
a single strategy. 

I venture this opinion because it is 
evident that not all the author’s effort 
was wasted. For one thing, his mono- 
graph includes neat and interesting 
summaries of a variety of resource 
situations: the Tiv subsistence agricul- 
ture (already mentioned), the regime 
of shifting agriculture in Northern 
Rhodesia, open field farming as prac- 
tised in medieval England, and the ir- 
rigation agriculture based on ground- 
water that has developed recently in 
the High Plains of west Texas and 
New Mexico. (Unfortunately, there 
are no instances of situations involving 
forest and mineral resources.) More- 
over, the study begins with a presenta- 
tion of the valuable sensitizing (heu- 
ristic) concept of ‘‘resource system.” 
It is but a short step from this con- 
cept to the important contention that 
“once we have recognized that re- 
sources have a ‘social’ as well as a 
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‘natural’ aspect, it becomes evident 
that any change in one will be a 
change in the other” (pp. 207-8). 
Here the author is perilously close to 
the position of the human ecologist: 
Resources and the human use there- 
of are aspects of an ecosystem. For 
an adequate understanding of ecosys- 
tem processes, including Firey’s “‘re- 
source processes,” we must employ 
conceptual schemes that cut across the 
conventional “levels” of physical, bio- 
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logical, social, 
phenomena. 

If Firey were to follow out the im- 
plications of such a view, giving up 
his quixotic efforts to demolish theo- 
retical straw men, he could then offer 
something that would have importance 
to the needed reorientation of sociolog- 
ical thought. 


and _psycho-cultural 


Otis DUDLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITIONS. By Laurin L. Henry. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1960. 773 pp. $7.50. 


A SHIFT in national administration 
from a president of one political party 
to a president of another political par- 
ty offers an excellent opportunity to 
study social structure at the top level. 
Laurin Henry of the Brookings Insti- 
tution provides an excellent history of 
the presidential transitions from Taft 
to Wilson, from Wilson to Harding, 
from Hoover to Roosevelt, from Tru- 
man to Eisenhower, providing a mono- 
graph of interest to political scientists 
and to those responsible for current 
and future presidential transitions. 
Sociologists have generally ignored 
the kind of data summarized by 
Henry. Certainly part of the reason 
is that, in the academic division of 
labor, sociologists believe the topic be- 
longs to the political scientist. But I 
would hazard a guess that another 
part of the reason is that sociologists 
have a bias that the formal, legal 
structure is unimportant alongside the 
informal and traditional. Books by 
Floyd Hunter and C. Wright Mills 
deal with the informal aspects of the 
top of the social structure, and they 
have evoked an enormous interest in 
academic sociological circles. I shall 
attempt here to draw some generaliza- 
tions from the four case studies pro- 
vided by Henry in order to suggest 
aspects of the formal structure which 
sociologists ought to be interested in 


if they would provide a balanced pic- 
ture of the social structure. I would 
recognize that some of my observa- 
tions are commonplace, and all are 
tentative since they are based on only 
four cases. 

First, when it becomes known that 
an incumbent president is certain to be 
replaced, he loses power in subtle as 
well as obvious ways. He continues to 
hold responsibility, but he has much 
less power to fulfill that responsibility, 
and even those subordinates person- 
ally partial to him begin to act as 
though he had very little authority left 
(they know he has insufficient time 
to break in an effective replacement). 
Second, when an election determines 
who the president-elect is, the iricum- 
bent president seeks to reduce his 
responsibility to match his reduced 
power by offering certain major re- 
sponsibilities to his successor. Whether 
this is done secretly or publicly, 
brusquely or deferentially, the presi- 
dent-elect will never accept the early 
assumption of responsibility, not only 
because he is busy with other matters 
but also because he cannot predict the 
outcome of possible policies and there- 
fore does not want to assume risks 
when he is not obliged to. Thus the 
vacuum of power creates a vacuum 
of responsibility, with some danger to 
the nation. Third, the shift in parties 
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controlling the presidency means a shift 
in the philosophy of government and 
in the dominant perception of the role 
of the president. (Henry seems to be 
scarcely aware of this.) Coupled with 
the bitterness that may have been en- 
gendered by the election campaign, 
this different philosophy and percep- 
tion makes the president-elect and the 
incumbent president hostile to each 
other (especially the president-elect be- 
comes hostile to the president), even 
though they both try to behave with 
dignity and for the “good of the na- 
tion.” The president-elect is bound to 
make a fairly clean sweep toward new 
personnel and new policies in ways 
that probably would not occur if the 
president-elect were of the same party 
as the president. 

Fourth, the outgoing president tends 
to be a natural conservative; he dis- 
likes having any of the intricate 
strands of policy and administration 
broken unnecessarily. He assumes that 
his policies have more inevitability, if 
not rightness, than the incoming presi- 
dent perceives them as having. The 
president-elect is more likely to think 
in terms of alternative possibilities, 
and he usually finds the incumbent 
president’s efforts to commit him to 
existing policies incredibly narrow and 
“stupid.” This fact, coupled with the 
president-elect’s unwillingness to as- 
sume early responsibility, make the 
men seem hypocritical to each other. 
Despite this, and despite the president- 
elect’s unwillingness to assume early 
responsibilty, the outgoing administra- 
tion is so desirous of continuity that 
it will make elaborate efforts to “in- 
form” the incoming president and the 
future members of his cabinet. 

Fifth, no matter how successfully 
the president-elect may have avoided 
pre-election commitments, he has ob- 
ligations to a host of persons and in- 
stitutions (particularly the leadership 
of his party in Congress) which he 
can ignore only at the peril of his 
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future policies and administration. He 
must carefully ascertain, evaluate, ad- 
just, and compromise these varied ob- 
ligations if he is to get his administra- 
tion off on the right foot. This neces- 
sity is created by the division of labor 
between executive and legislature, and 
by the loose character of the Ameri- 
can party system. Because these obli- 
gations are so numerous and diverse, 
the incoming president who wants to 
get off to a fast start on new legisla- 
tion (like Roosevelt) must go slow 
on making new appointments, while 
the president who wants to get off to 
a fast start on administration (like 
Eisenhower) must go slow on advocat- 
ing new legislation. If he tries to act 
speedily in both the policy and ad- 
ministrative areas, he is likely to miss 
some of his obligations and disappoint 
too many of the hopes of his follow- 
ers for his presidency and thus create 
many future obstacles for himself. 
Thus, a wise and probably successful 
new president cannot be ready on in- 
auguration day to present his full pro- 
gram and administration. The transi- 
tion is almost bound to take up to a 
year, and sometimes even longer. Since 
there is likely to be a honeymoon with 
Congress during the first months of a 
new administration, it would appear 
to be the better part of wisdom to 
start off with policies and a legislative 
program, leaving the personnel and 
administration relatively unchanged 
except at the top. President Kennedy, 
who probably has read the Henry 
book either directly or indirectly 
through the briefings of close advisors, 
seems to be following this Rooseveltian 
course. 


If the above analysis is at all cor- 
rect (and it is only a portion of what 
might be derived from the Henry 
materials), it is apparent how impor- 
tant the formal structural factors of 
party, division of labor between presi- 
dent and Congress, etc. are. Cor- 
respondingly, it suggests the smaller 
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importance of the personality and mo- 
tives of the president, and of the in- 
formal structure of pressure groups, 
the president’s intimates, etc. Support- 
ing this hypothesis of the relative as- 
cendancy of the formal structure over 
the informal was the simplification of 
the presidential transition caused by 
passage of the Twentieth Amendment 
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(eliminating the lame-duck Congress, 
and sharply cutting the interval from 
election to inauguration). The evi- 
dence suggests that sociologists ought 
to take more seriously the formal 
structure of the institutions they study. 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES: THE DYNAMICS OF MARRIED LIVING. By Robert 
O. Blood, Jr., and Donald M. Wolfe. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


1960. 314 pp. $5.00. 


ANy attempt to communicate with the 
educated lay public and to a scientific 
audience in the same breath is bound 
to be somewhat less than satisfying 
to some or all of the parties concerned. 
Nevertheless, Blood and Wolfe have 
succeeded in performing this difficult 
task in a reasonably satisfying man- 
ner. Husbands and Wives should at- 
tract the public with a combination 
of rather colorful adjectives, a mini- 
mum of scientific jargon, comparative- 
ly low-level abstraction, and an at- 
tractive physical layout for which the 
Free Press deserves praise. Social sci- 
entists may find the data, presented 
in readable tables throughout the 
book, more edifying than the accom- 
panying text, however. The work is 
the result of a “pilot study” and tends 
to be quite eclectic theoretically. Ad 
hoc explanations of empirical regulari- 
ties abound, many of them on the level 
of common sense. 

The book is based upon findings 
from interviews of 731 urban families 
and 178 rural families in and around 
Detroit. The urban data were gath- 
ered through the facilities of the De- 
troit Area Survey. The farm data 
were obtained in three rural counties 
close to Detroit. Unfortunately, as the 
authors point out, these data are not 
comparable on a uumber of demo- 
graphic characteristics, so rural-urban 
comparisons presented in the book 
should be viewed with some caution. 


Ethnic differences presented, however, 
appear sound and worthy of careful 
study. The sampling procedure em- 
ployed, ‘‘multi-stage random,” appears 
to yield a reasonable cross section of 
the Detroit area. Interviews were con- 
ducted with wives only, often under 
adverse conditions. The choice of the 
wife as the interviewee is justified on 
the grounds of expedience, and the 
argument that “many previous studies 
have shown a close correlation be- 
tween what husbands and wives say 
about their marriages, making it pos- 
sible to rely on one partner’s re- 
sponse.” In the next paragraph, how- 
ever, the authors state: 

“Wives, in general, probably look 
at marriage somewhat differently from 
husbands. Hence it should be remem- 
bered that this is a wife’s-eye view of 
marriage. But we assume that when 
we make comparisons between groups 
of wives—as between middle-class 
wives and working-class wives—the 
sex bias cancels out and the differences 
which emerge are real differences be- 
tween families.” The logic of the fore- 
going escapes the reviewer, but in any 
case the reader should be warned that 
only wives were interviewed. 

The explicit goal of the study was 
to examine the factors affecting hus- 
band-wife interaction and to determine 
the effects of differential patterns of 
such interaction on the family as a 
whole. In terms of “problems,” an 
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attempt was made to examine changes 
in the American family. Given the 
large number of sociological, psycho- 
logical, and common-sense variables 
employed in the study, almost any 
reader should discover something of 
interest. The focus, however, is quite 
clearly the interaction of husband and 
wife. 

The authors’ presentation is made in 
two familiar categories: family struc- 
ture and family functions. The former 
is approached initially through the 
balance-of-power concept applied to 
decision-making, in which the relative 
power and authority of husbands vs. 
wives are examined. The principal is- 
sue here is concerned with change: 

“Has [the balance of power] 
changed because our ideas about how 
men and women ought to treat each 
other have changed? Or has it changed 
because the comparative resources of 
American men and women have 
changed?” The authors conclude, on 
the basis of their empirical evidence, 
that in modern American families, the 
power to make decisions stems pri- 
marily from resources, and not the 
“dead hand of tradition.” Subsequent- 
ly, a similar question is asked about 
the division of labor. In the latter 
case, the authors decide that little 
change has taken place; the division 
of labor follows much the same pat- 
tern as that of the traditional family. 
This is “explained,” in part, by the 
following: “Lawn-mowing and snow- 
shovelling exemplify tasks capitalizing 
on male musculature. Doing house- 
hold repairs similarly utilizes the 
mechanical aptitude which men in our 
society possess more than women.” 

The foregoing questions and an- 
swets may or may not satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader, depending up- 
on his theoretical orientation. It may 
be suggested that “ideas about how 
men and women ought to” are not 
necessarily the same thing as “the 
dead hand of tradition.” Norms 
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change, as well as, presumably, non- 
social factors, such as male muscula- 
ture, for example. It is quite possible 
that Blood and Wolfe are actually 
referring to a change from traditional 
to rational social action, but the point 
is not clear, and the reviewer is left 
with the impression that a theoretical 
straw man has been constructed. Aside 
from this objection, however, the em- 
pirical data appear to support the con- 
tention that decision-making patterns 
have changed considerably in Ameri- 
can families, while the division of la- 
bor remains much the same. 

Family functions examined include 
those of the economy, reproduction, 
companionship, mental hygiene, and 
love. This particular set of functions 
appears to be as satisfactory as any 
others to be found in the marriage and 
family literature. As a matter of fact 
this section of the book is a good deal 
more convincing than most treatments 
of family functions. In brief, these 
are some of the more important con- 
clusions: The economic function re- 
volves around the husband, while the 
wife is chiefly concerned with repro- 
duction; companionship, particularly 
with respect to leisure-time activities, 
is found to have emerged as the most 
important aspect of the marriages ex- 
amined; companionship and love are 
said to decrease as length of marriage 
increases, but the mental hygiene func- 
tion is said to be important throughout 
the marriage years. 

The authors conclude with a sum- 
mary of “stresses and strengths” af- 
fecting married couples, indicating 
that social status, homogamy, reci- 
procity of needs and children (in mod- 
eration) are significant factors for the 
success of marriage. Although the sat- 
isfactions of married life tend to de- 
crease with progressive stages of the 
life cycle, the authors’ evidence sug- 
gests that marriage is far from a dis- 
appearing institution in the United 
States. In general, Husbands and 
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Wives can be recommended as worth- 
while reading. The book should be 
quite useful for introductory courses 
in “marriage and the family,” par- 
ticularly if the instructor wishes to 
adhere to empirically founded gen- 
eralizations. The material presented 
is quite comprehensive and exception- 
ally clear. The chief criticism to be 
leveled against the work is the lack 
of a consistent theoretical framework. 
Although sociological theory is far 
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from adequate at present, it would 
appear that continued reliance upon 
“pilot studies” may be reaching a 
point of diminishing returns. In the 
present case, at least, many of the 
hypotheses generated could have been 
derived from previous studies, syste- 
matized theoretically, and subjected 
to scientific confirmation. 


HERBERT R. BARRINGER 
Northwestern University 


PREMARITAL SEXUAL STANDARDS IN AMERICA. A SOCIOLOGICAL INVES- 
TIGATION OF THE RELATIVE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL INTEGRATION 
OF AMERICAN SEXUAL STANDARDS. By Ira L. Reiss. Glencoe, Ill.: 
Free Press, 1960. 286 pp. $4.95. 


THE standards governing sexual con- 
duct in the United States have re- 
ceived scant attention in sociological 
research, even though sex practices 
have been repeatedly examined. This 
lack of systematic study of sexual 
standards has often been pointed out. 
Most writers agree that the norms are 
changing and that little can be done 
to obviate the resulting confusion un- 
til we perceive better the nature of 
the conflict and the extent of consen- 
sus. Understanding the values and 
norms by which people act enhances 
the comprehension of the meaning of 
their behavior as well as of the dy- 
namics of the social organization to 
which they belong. Thus, knowledge 
gained in the study of a particular 
area, such as sexual standards, could 
contribute to learning about the nature 
of society itself. Those whose interest 
is in applied social science, who deal 
with the daily consequences and prob- 
lems arising from peoples’ actions, 
have practical reasons to desire this 
information. 

Professor Reiss’ reflections on pre- 
marital sexual standards in the United 
States will therefore find a ready audi- 
ence among both the sociologists and 
the various helping professions, and 
while the work by no means meets the 


goals set by its author, it should be 
considered a commendable, timely con- 
tribution to the sociological literature. 
As far as I could determine, this is 
the only book of its kind. 

Four major standards are presented 
and analyzed: abstinence, double 
standard, permissiveness without af- 
fection, and permissiveness with affec- 
tion. Each of the standards is further 
divided into, e.g., subtypes of petting 
behavior which are similarly cate- 
gorized in the same way as the stand- 
ards of permissiveness. The critical 
distinction made between the different 
types is whether the premarital sexual 
relationship is basically “body-cen- 
tered,” that is, almost exclusively 
physical, lustful, and promiscuous or 
whether it is “person-centered,” that is 
affectionate, unselfish, and psychically 
enjoyable. The evidence seems to 
point to widespread acceptance of the 
old double standard and the definite 
weakening of the standard of absolute 
abstinence. Higher occupational and 
educational groups subscribe primarily 
to the standards of “petting with af- 
fection” and the “transitional double 
standard” whose adherents, while still 
judging the man differently from the 
woman, do make exceptions for the 
woman in love and engaged. ‘“Permis- 
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siveness with affection” also seems to 
have a substantial following, and it 
is predicted that its greatest growth is 
yet to come. In general, it is concluded 
that the increase in sexual behavior 
in America does not represent a vio- 
lation of belief, but is symptomatic 
of new sexual standards. 

Each of the standards and subcate- 
gories is discussed in terms of its 
origin, manifestations, consequences, 
relationship to other values of Ameri- 
can society, and trends. Evidence in 
support of the ideas was marshaled 
largely from research on sexual be- 
havior. From these data inferences 
are made to standards, a method 
which has its obvious limitations. Data 
directly related to standards were not 
available. Some reference is made to 
the author’s own research of sexual 
standards, but as he points out him- 
self, most of it is not precise and is 
the result of informal, exploratory, im- 
pressionistic interviews with college 
students and others. He is completing 
a large-scale more rigorously designed 
study at present, but only partial, pre- 
liminary data were available from it 
at the time of the writing of the book, 
and some were used. 

A further limitation arises from the 
fact that some of the studies used 
for source material have their own 
inadequacies, which have been dis- 
cussed in the literature. (For example, 
the samples may not be representative 
of the populations to which generali- 
zations are made.) The material is, 
however, carefully footnoted, and re- 
marks of caution are frequently in- 
terspersed. The primary sources of in- 
formation are the Kinsey reports and 
studies by Burgess and Wallin, Lewis 
M. Terman, and Winston W. Ehr- 
man. In addition, use is made of a 
gteat variety of material, both scien- 
tific and popular, from anthropology, 
economics, history, population, social 
psychology, physiology, religion, medi- 
cine, and literature. 
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In spite of the fact that scientific 
objectivity is stressed and proper safe- 
guards are taken to. present conclu- 
sions within their proper limits, the 
book is in places polemic and the 
author’s own bias is well discernible. 
While nobody can object to his strong 
sense of honesty and justice, some will 
find certain of the formulations argu- 
mentative. This point gains especially 
in importance, since the book is not 
directed to the professional audience 
alone. Herein lies a flaw which, in 
fact, has detracted from the over-all 
quality of the book. It is addressed to 
both the professional reader and the 
interested “intelligent nonprofession- 
al.” This has probably contributed 
to the pleasant style which avoids 
most of the professional jargon. On 
the other hand, it has led to naive 
statements, superfluous for the profes- 
sional reader, and has kept the his- 
torical and other background material 
at a rather superficial level. One 
misses a more thorough analysis of the 
material in terms of various cultural 
values and of the social institutions 
which carry the responsibility for the 
perpetuation of ideals. There is only 
a perfunctory discussion of religion 
in relation to sexual standards, of the 
family, of the meaning of class posi- 
tion and social mobility, just to give 
some examples. This reader will ad- 
mit to his own bias of having difficulty 
accepting the meager treatment of 
psychological factors. 

But then, some of these omissions 
have been made deliberately by the 
author and he states so. He certainly 
has a right to limit his material. He 
also shows full awareness of the hypo- 
thetical nature of his comments. No 
matter what one may wish in terms 
of sweep and depth, the book certainly 
provides a usable functional approach 
to the study of sexual standards. 


JosEPH F. MEISELS 
University of Kansas 
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THE CHINESE IN NEW ZEALAND: A STUDY IN ASSIMILATION. By Ng 
Bickleen Fong. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1959. 


145 pp. $4.00. 


THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Rose Hum Lee. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960. 475 pp. Maps. 


$35.00. 


New ZEALAND and the United States 
are thousands of miles apart geograph- 
ically, but the initial impetus to Chi- 
nese immigration to both countries 
was identical, namely, the finding of 
gold in the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Thereafter, a number 
of other parallel episodes and experi- 
ences also engulfed the Chinese immi- 
grants and their children in these two 
nations, both of which were populated 
principally by descendants of British 
and other European stocks. These 
events included the fact that, having 
involuntarily lost their footholds in the 
mining and other laboring industries, 
the Chinese in both countries dispersed 
spatially and became highly urban- 
ized. In New Zealand, the Chinese in 
the rural districts of Otago were recon- 
centrated in such cities as Auckland, 
Wellington, and Christchurch on both 
the North and South Islands. In 
America, the Chinese founded “China- 
towns” in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York and Chicago, to mention 
but a few of the urban centers where 
the majority of Chinese continue to 
reside. In addition, the Chinese in 
both countries shifted into the various 
occupations (i.e., laundryman, grocer, 
and restaurant owner or waiter) from 
which, insofar as the popular image 
is concerned, they have not yet been 
able to extricate themselves. Nor have 
the Chinese been spared the harsh 
and discriminatory immigration prac- 
tices which took definite form in both 
countries in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
thaaks to World War II, things grad- 
ually improved for the Chinese in the 
two nations during the last decade or 


so. They are not now totally barred 
from immigration and naturalization. 
The younger generations born and 
reared in New Zealand and the Unit- 
ed States have begun to drift away 
from Chinatowns, residentially as well 
as occupationally. Relative to their 
foreign-born elders, they have gained 
a greater social acceptance in previous- 
ly all-white neighborhoods and have 
attained higher professional standing 
in the occupational world. 

These parallels are, of course, only 
the highlights of the life experiences 
of the Chinese in both countries. For 
more descriptive detail one must nec- 
essarily turn to the two volumes them- 
selves which, incidentally, are written 
by two Chinese women scholars. But 
here is where the parallel ends. Fong’s 
slim volume is her Master’s thesis in 
education at the University of Otago. 
The subtitle is somewhat pretentious, 
as the reader will find that Fong just 
barely scratches the surface of the 
process of assimilation of the Chinese 
in New Zealand. Having collated rel- 
evant immigration and _ population 
statistics and summarized the various 
legislative acts affecting the Chinese, 
Fong divides the Chinese in New Zea- 
land into a total of five groups on 
the basis of place of birth and age. 
Life histories of four persons are used 
to represent the first four major 
groups. The reader is left in the dark 
as to the procedure for the selection of 
these four case histories. Nor is there 
adequate treatment, for example, of 
the occupational achievements of the 
Chinese beyond the brief review of of- 
ficial statistics and other fragmentary 
information. More intensive research 
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into the socio-economic conditions of 
the Chinese in New Zealand is obvi- 
ously needed. 

The Chinese population (117,692 in 
1950) in the United States is much 
larger than the Chinese population (4,- 
832 in 1951, counting full-blooded 
Chinese only) in New Zealand. An- 
other important dissimilarity is the fact 
that among the Chinese residents in the 
United States, there is a sizable group 
of students and intellectuals unable 
and unwilling to return to the old 
country. The social and occupational 
backgrounds of this group are mark- 
edly different from those of other for- 
eign-born Chinese in the two nations. 
Also, the American-born Chinese now 
constitute more than half of the enu- 
merated Chinese population in the 
United States, while the New Zealand 
Chinese population is still predom- 
inately of foreign birth. These dis- 
crepancies in size and composition of 
the two populations, perhaps, contrib- 
ute to the quantitative and qualitative 
differences between the two volumes. 
Many more pages are undoubtedly re- 
quired to deal with the more divergent 
topics relating to the Chinese in the 
United States. More fundamentally, 
however, Lee’s book is broader in 
scope and richer in content because 
it represents the product of her many 
years’ work in this area. 

Lee is to be congratulated for her 
impressive contribution to the under- 
standing of the process of accultura- 
tion, assimilation, and integration of 
the Chinese into American life. It must 
be added that her contribution exceeds 
what is implied by this. One can cite 
but a few points here. The plight of 
the Chinese students and intellectuals 
during the Korean war is compellingly 
told; so is the chapter on the American 
image of the Chinese and its modifica- 
tions through time. Equally revealing 
is Lee’s informative delineation of the 
existence of cleavages among the 
three principal groups of Chinese in 
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the United States, which could serve 
to destroy the public stereotype of the 
Chinese as an undifferentiated group. 
The three groups are sojourners, stu- 
dents and intellectuals, and American- 
born Chinese. Lee is also to be con- 
gratulated for her courageous objectiv- 
ity in the inclusion of derogatory as 
well as complimentary facts about 
each of the three groups. Many a per- 
son of Chinese extraction will doubt- 
less find them unpalatable, may be- 
little the book itself, and will, unfor- 
tunately, have some ammunition for 
doing so. 

Lee displays what amounts to an- 
tagonistic feelings, frequently, against 
the sojourners and some _foreign- 
born Chinese women. The treatment 
of the three groups is also some- 
what uneven and leaves much to be 
desired. Insofar as the sojourners are 
concerned, Lee seems to have relied 
heavily on her previous study of the 
Chinese communities in the Rocky 
Mountain region of the United States. 
While her consideration of the Chinese 
students and intellectuals appears to 
be more related to those in and around 
Chicago, Lee’s more recent research 
among the Chinese in the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland area figures prominent- 
ly in the discussion of the American- 
born Chinese. Along with the results 
of her own research into the Chinese 
life and settlement in the United 
States, Lee also presents ‘‘a synthesis 
of the existing knowledge about the 
Chinese, obtained from scholarly re- 
search rather than journalistic articles, 
mass media, and fiction.” From time 
to time, however, Lee makes extensive 
use of information from sources other 
than scholarly works and seems par- 
ticularly delinquent in the case of the 
sojourners and newly arrived women. 
Articles in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Chicago Tribune, Time, and similar 
publications are cited, for example, in 
discussions of alleged illegal activities 
among the former, such as the smug- 
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gling of narcotics and the so-called 
immigration “slot racket,” and subver- 
sive tendencies among “many newly- 
admitted Chinese women.” These are 
grave charges, and information from 
the sources that are named probably 
should have been sifted with more 
care. 

Other defects of the book are ap- 
parently due to the lack of careful 
editing of the original manuscript. 
Parts of the book are very difficult to 
comprehend. Various sections also 
seem to have been taken from previ- 
ously prepared speeches before groups 
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interested in the Chinese population 
and are not well integrated with the 
rest of the text. Still other parts are 
marred by the use of such words and 
phrases as “‘prolificness,” “the miscar- 
riage of information,” “natal restric- 
tion,” “to objectify the knowledge,” 
and “the study of scientific data on 
the Chinese family.” Incidentally, the 
total number of Chinese males in the 
United States in 1900 should be 85,341 
rather than 86,341 (table 7, p. 40). 


H. Y. TiEN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF HEALTH AND SICKNESS. Edited by Dorrian 
Apple. New York: Blakiston Division, McGraw Hill, 1960. $7.50. 


INTENDED as a source book for the 
health professions this little work 
brings together twenty-two articles or 
reports on a broad range of topics 
covering, by the editor's categories, the 
recognition of need for health care, the 
patient’s point of view, psychological 
process in illness, and the organization 
of hospitals. Each section is prefaced 
with a brief, unanalytical review of 
the articles subsumed under the respec- 
tive heading. Professionally the authors 
of the selections included range across 
the fields of sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, psychiatry, and medicine. 
The settings of the studies reported 
include a neighborhood in a large city, 
a tuberculosis sanatorium, the medical 
and surgical wards of a general hos- 
pital, and the surgical service of a 
teaching hospital. 

The book is intended to be used, ac- 
cording to its editor, by students and 
teachers in nursing, medicine, adminis- 
tration, health education, and the 
social sciences. Sociologists will find 
stimulating the inclusion of cross-cul- 
tural materials; and the diversity of 
frames of reference, stated or implied, 
make available fresh ideas and ap- 


proaches to those who may have felt 
constricted by conventional conceptual 
fare of sociology. Selections on the 
whole, however, show a tendency to 
bunch up around a somewhat limited 
set of areas; patient and hospital are 
stressed, nurses and doctors are to 
some extent by-passed. Mental disease 
and alcoholism come in for a heavy 
share of attention, role studies are less 
in evidence than one might hope for, 
and the social class variable seems to 
crop up more than any other in the 
studies by the sociologists. General 
theoretical statements on health and 
sickness are not included. The book, in 
short, is a useful compendium of, for 
the most part, reports on researches 
completed. It should prove to be a 
handy resource tool for those who are 
interested in health studies, and it 
should take its place alongside 
Twenty Thousand Nurses Tell Their 
Story and other source books or as- 
sessments. The annotated _bibliog- 
raphy, unfortunately, is very much ab- 
breviated. 


RoBEerT W. HABENSTEIN 
University of Missouri 
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WOMEN IN TROUBLE. By James Donner. THE SEXUAL SIDE OF LIFE. By 
Don James. TORMENTED WOMEN. By Ed. McGoldrick, Jr. CRIME 
AND PASSION. By Dr. Eugene B. Mozes. SEX AND THE ARMED 
SERVICES. By Dr. L. T. Woodward. THE POWER OF MARITAL 
LOVE. By Don James. New York: Monarch Books, 1960. 


THESE books are the bulk of what 
Monarch refers to as its Human Be- 
havior series. They treat, in order, 
abortion, sex variants, female alco- 
holics, sex crimes, with the last two 
titles being self-descriptive. This re- 
viewer confesses considerable ambi- 
valence about these books and the idea 
behind the series. While approving 
of the diffusion (trickle-down) of the 
findings and preachings of Kinsey, 
Havelock Ellis, van der Velde, Krafft- 
Ebbing, et al., to the nonprofessional 
reader, he resents the method of mer- 
chandising. The covers and titles were 
obviously designed to attract the seek- 
ers of the lascivious or the idle trav- 
eler trying to keep awake in a bus 


terminal. The content, on the other 
hand, while often gratuitously jazzed 
up in “case histories” is competently 
enough based upon professional con- 
sensus. Such books run the risk of 
being too popular for the serious read- 
er and too serious for the voyeur; 
however, the distributor’s aggressive 
promotion probably ensures a mass 
market. Postscript: Chroniclers of the 
brave new world should note that the 
ink of The Power of Marital Love 
has been impregnated with orange- 
blossom scent, and we may look for- 
ward to other such “smellies.” 


IRWIN D. RINDER 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


RACES OF MANKIND. By Calvin I. Kephart. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1960, 556 pp. $6.00. 


THE author of this book does not 
claim to be a sociologist, and he most 
certainly is not. The book’s title is mis- 
leading to anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists, for by “races” Dr. Kephart 
means such groups as the Avars, 
Scythians, Basternae, Paraoeans, Pelas- 
gians, Akkadians, Sicans, Siculians, 
Paleo-Kelts, Furfooz-Grenelles, Massa- 
getae, Peucini, Getae, Alani, Borus- 
sians, the Sakae of Sogdians, and the 
Goidelic Kimmerians. Dr. Kephart 
makes free use of the term Aryan, and 
says (p. 88) that in America the vast 
majority of pure Negroes seldom can 
graduate from secondary school and 
that “practically all of the Negro stu- 
dents in our colleges” are of mixed 
ancestry. 

Dr. Kephart’s book has a section 
which purports to be “anthropologi- 


cal.” In it one finds such invaluable 
data as “The culture of ancient Elam 
and Assyria was identical with that of 
Sumerian (Elamite) culture to the 
al’'Ubaid. The spread of the Pre- 
Sumerian (Elamite) culture to the 
lower Indus valley (chiefly in the 
province of Sind) is proved by both 
the unearthing of brachycephalic 
skulls there and the similarity of its 
early culture to that of Susa” (p. 
120). The section on “Racial Divi- 
sions and Subdivisions” contains such 
data as (pp. 127-28) “The Kassite 
dynasty in Babylonia endured 576 
years, 9 months. Its kings intermarried 
with the royal family of the Assyrians, 
another division of the same race. The 
Hyksos kings . . . introduced the do- 


mestic horse and the war chariot into 
Egypt. But two centuries later, weak- 
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ened by the Egyptian climate and en- 
vironment, they were expelled by 
Thutmose I about 1575 B.c. . . . The 
Chalybeans, who were famous iron 
workers, and the Moschi, Tibarem, 
Mares, Alarodians and Macrones .. . 
of Herodotus, all of whom lived in 
Cappodocia and northern Syria, were 
descendants mainly of the Hittites. 
The Moschi dealt in slaves with the 
Tyrians of Phoenicia.” 

The entire book is made up of 
rather similar material, almost all be- 
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longing in the field of specialized an- 
cient history. About this discipline the 
reviewer is not capable of making a 
judgment, but where Dr. Kephart oc- 
casionally transgresses into the fields 
of sociology and anthropology the 
material is mainly trivia, and fre- 
quently incorrect trivia at that. 

This book is not recommended for 
sociologists or anthropologists. 


JOHN H. BurMa 
Grinnell College 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY—Sixth Edition 
By Robert L. Sutherland, the late Julian L. Woodward, and 
Milton A. Maxwell 


One of the finest of the introductory textbooks in sociology now improved and brought 
completely up-to-date by a thorough-going revision. A new modern approach and 
organization, yet retaining the qualities of readability and lucidity which has made 
the text a favorite of instructors since its first publication. 


SOCIOLOGY: INTRODUCTORY READINGS 


By Read Bain, Miami University 


A collection of ninety-one excellent and varied readings to provide a full supplemen- 
tary reading program for introductory courses in sociology. Designed to challenge and 
stimulate the thinking of first-year students. 


Plus an outstanding Sociology backlist . . . 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY—Sixth Edition 


By the late Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey 


The classic textbook in the field, brought completely up-to-date including the results 


of recent sociological research, with emphasis on new materials on prisons and prison 
life. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF POPULATION STUDY 

By T. Lynn Smith, University of Florida 
An authoritative survey of the scope, method, and materials used in population study, 
including cross-cultural data. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN NATION AND WORLD 

By Paul H. Landis, Washington State University 


A study of unfulfilled welfare aspirations of people throughout the world. Examines 
impact of 20th century industrial and urban growth on America and other societies, 
including many underdeveloped areas. 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
By Evelyn M. Duvall, University of Chicago 


A real contribution to our knowledge in the family field. Excellent for all those pro- 
fessional persons (and aspirants) whose work involves them with families and family 
members . . . doctors, lawyers, social workers, teachers, etc. 


Examination copies of texts available 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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